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An assignment in Astronomy ? 


No! It began when he looked up Columbus! 


Many wonderful things begin with Our Wonderful World. Every answer to every question is a begin- 
ning—not an end. Herbert Zim, editor-in-chief of Our Wonderful World, developed the unique 


thematic organization which virtually compels the student to turn to the next page and read on. 


Only Our Wonderful World makes it easy for the student to begin with Columbus and advance, page 
by page, to Ships and Sailing, How Boats Float, Stars to Steer By, and on to the Constellations. 
Learn more about this new, 18-volume set of books. To find out how it differs 

from other reference books in both the classroom and the library, write to 

Joseph Sollars, School and Library Division, Spencer Press, Inc., 

Lusby, Maryland. 


HERBERT S. ZIM, editor-in-chief 


Our Wonderful World 


Published by Spencer Press, Inc. 











Lots of boys would like to be 


A few years ago, if a boy dreamed of being an engineer, 
he pictured himself perched in the cab of a giant locomotive. 
Nowadays, he has another kind of engineering in mind. 
He dreams of manned rockets twice the size of a steam 
engine, of giant computers, and specially equipped 
research laboratories. He pictures himself taking impor- 
tant strides in the world of scientific development. 


American Oil Company has talked to many such boys 
(and girls) at high school career conferences throughout 
the country. Many are preparing themselves for the 
college study necessary to become engineers. But some 
have not begun adequate preparation. Each of them needs 
the counsel and guidance of his teachers and parents. 


To become engineers, boys in school today must plan 
early and carefully. Students interested in science and 








engineers when they crow up 


engineering should begin their basic studies in junior high 
school. As you know, mathematics, chemistry, physics 
and other sciences are essential. English grammar, com- 
position and speech courses should also receive special 
attention—studies that will promote clear understanding 
of technical and scientific ideas. 


Students who want to be engineers when they grow up 
may choose to be chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical 
engineers, to name a few. Your counsel and guidance—to 
direct and encourage the outstanding students in your 
school to plan now—will help make their dreams of a 
career in engineering a reality. , 


Tae, 
alll a 
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Virginia’s Largest and Finest Overlooking Capitol Square 
Fifth at Frenklin Ninth at Grace 
7 CM/S. Dy GF GA..GC, rts 
Ste filam Py (pee( jing Cader 
In Richmond’s Growing West End In The Center of Convenience 
Davis Ave. at Broad Broad at Eighth 


Just one phone call or letter makes your reservations in Richmond’s four leading hotels 
and The Chamberlin, Fort Monroe, Virginia. Twelve hundred tastefully decorated rooms 
in Richmond are available for your use as well as 25 spacious meeting and dining rooms 
to accommodate groups from 5 to 1000. Whether. you plan to visit Richmond or Tide- 
water, Virginia as an individual or in a group call one number, one time for central 
reservations—MILTON 4-4661 or write Central Reservations, Richmond Hotels, Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia. You will receive prompt and efficient service from our specially 
trained catering and room reservation personnel. Our catering counseling service is 
yours without charge in planning any special occasions. 
VJ 


For information and reservations contact Central Reservations, Dept. ...» Richmond Hotels, Incorporated, Richmond, Va. 


Spichmond Hild Tncorporaled 


THE HOTELS THAT HOSPITALITY BUILT 
The John Marshall, The William Byrd, The 
King Carter, The Richmond; Richmond, 
Virginia and The Chamberlin Hotel, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. 
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OUR COVER—During the VEA con- 
vention in Richmond earlier this month 
several hundred teachers visited the new 
Civil War Centennial Center. 


Pictured on our cover is one of the 
many electrically narrated exhibits the 
teachers saw. Life-size, it depicts a group 
of Confederate artillerists, led by Major 
— Pelham. Of Pelham at Fredericks- 
urg General Lee said: “It is glorious to 
see such courage in one so young.” 


The gallant Pelham was killed at 
Kelly’s Ford in March of 1863 at the 
age of twenty-four. He was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel posthumously. 


Other exhibits in the Center include 
a scale model illustrating the important 
part played by railroads during the Civil 
War and a dramatic diorama that makes 
use of mirrors and trick lighting to “re- 
enact” the Battle of the Crater near 
Petersburg. 


A feature of the Centennial Center is 
a 32-minute color sound movie entitled 
“Manassas to Appomattox.” The film, 
narrated by movie star Joseph Cotten, 
tells the story of Virginia’s role in the War. 


School groups are invited to visit the 
Centennial Center located at the end of 
North Ninth Street in Richmond. Ar- 
rangements may be made for organized 
groups by writing the Virginia Civil War 
Commission whose mailing address is Cen- 
tennial Center, 641 North 8th Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Our cover depicting the Pelham group 
in the Centennial Center has been pro- 
vided by the Virginia Civil War Com- 
mission. 
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Leaders Conference 

I was a “firstie’—and what a priv- 
ilege it was for me to attend your 
Local Leaders Conference as a sub- 
stitute for South Norfolk Education 
Association president, Mrs. Lucy Hol- 
land. 

The general sessions were very in- 
spiring and the Common Interest and 
Swap Shop groups were most helpful 
in finding answers to problems. 

The mixers were wonderful—espe- 
cially the square dance conducted by 
George Detterman. 

Thank you for your keen interest 
in teachers’ welfare. 

Mrs. Ernest T. Winston 
Portsmouth 


The Leadership Conference did a 
great deal to awaken our representa- 
tives to the help the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association gives us. We wish to 
thank all of you for the privilege of 
having this oppportunity. 

Mrs. Louise V. Taylor, President 

Roanoke County Education 

Association 


Cover Series 
I would like to compliment the 
Journal on the series of covers on 
“Homes of the Virginia-born Presi- 
dents.” A glance at the first one fea- 
turing “Sherwood Forest” created a real 
scrapbook urge in me. 
Josephine Bibb 
Bedford 


Preventorium Service 
Thank you for your help in having 

me admitted to the Preventorium. The 
morning after I talked with you I had 
a call from the Preventorium ofhce and 
an appointment was arranged. After an 
immediate x-ray, I was admitted and 
operated on, a bone graft. I am doing 
extremely well and expect to be back 
in my classroom on August 29. My 
clinical tests are almost over and my 
health reports are excellent. I have a 
large private air conditioned room and 
my care is superb. 

Mrs. Charlotte Young 

Fairfax 


Retirement and Social Security 

We have received copy of the April 
issue of the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation and noted with interest your 
very excellent article on Virginia State 
Retirement System and Social Security 
benefits. We noted particularly your 
example of monthly payments under 
Social Security on page 21 and the 
box explaining benefits payable to 
teachers during summer months on 
page 24. 

We were happy to have had the 
opportunity to contribute to such an 
outstanding publication. We feel the 
article was very effective in getting a 
most important message before teachers 
and other members of the retirement 
system. 


Wardell K. White 

District Manager 

Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 

Social Security Administration 

Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Richmond 


Color Inside and Out 


The whole issue of the Journal 
this time was attractively prepared. I 
think the use of color has enlivened 
the interior, and the color plates for 
the cover used throughout the session 
have been beautiful. (May) 

Foster B. Gresham 

Executive Secretary 

The Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English 

Longwood College, Farmville 


Magazines for Preventorium 


I am enclosing a check for ten dol- 
lars from the Alpha Theta Chapter, 
Delta Kappa Gamma. We would like 
for this amount to be used for mag- 
azines for the Preventorium. By next 
year we hope to do even more, but 
we are very young. 

Winnie F. Eubank, Treasurer 


Franklin 


Sample Constitutions 

Thank you for your helpful letter, 
the sample constitution and the copy 
of the Constitution of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

My committee found your sugges- 
tions invaluable in revising the consti- 
tution of our local association. We are 
now ready to present our recommenda- 
tions to our executive committee. 

Mrs. Eliza M. McHenry 
Lexington 
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Where fire safety is vital... 


modern walls of concrete masonry are the answer! 





Fire protection should certainly be one of the most 
important considerations when building a new school. 
Concrete masonry provides this protection—and at 
exceptionally low cost. Concrete can’t burn. It’s no 
wonder you find it used so much in more and more 
new schools. Concrete masonry helps keep classrooms 
quiet, too. It reduces sound entry into rooms — 
decreases the need for sound-proofing within rooms. 
All this and beauty, too. Concrete masonry is one 
of today’s most attractive building materials. Used 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1401 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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for both exterior and interior walls, it is available in 
many new sizes and styles, types and textures. Called 
new-type living concrete, you find it in countless new 
homes and office buildings everywhere. It is easily 
painted or integrally colored. Readily adapts to suit 
any style of school architecture. 

Add in its long life and low maintenance, and it’s 
easy to see why communities across the country are 
choosing concrete masonry for their new schools. More 
detailed information is yours for the asking. 





the mark ofa 
modern school... 


CONCRETE 
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‘‘What nobler employment, or more valuable to the state, 
than that of the man who instructs the rising generation ?”’ 


—CICERO: DE DIVINATIONE, II, C. 78 B.C. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Manuscript Awards 


The Institute of Early American 
History and Culture offers a biennial 
award, on odd years, of $1,000, with 
assurance of publication, for the best 
unpublished work in any phase of 
American history dealing with the period 
from ca. 1760 to ca. 1815. 

The award for 1961 will be granted 
for manuscripts received, accepted for 
publication, or in process of publication 
from December 1, 1960 to December 
1, 1961. The winner will be announced 
in May, 1962. 

No special entry forms are required. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the 
Editor of Publications, Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Box 
1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Jamestown Foundation Award 
is offered biennially, on even years, of 
$1,000, with assurance of publication, 
for the best unpublished work in any 
phase of American history dealing with 
the period from discovery to ca. 1760. 
The award for 1962 will be granted for 
manuscripts received, accepted for pub- 
lication, or in process of publication 
between December 1, 1960 and De- 
cember 1, 1962. The winner will be 
announced in May, 1963. Manuscripts 
should also be addressed to the Editor 
of Publications, Institute of Early Amer- 
ican History and Culture, Box 1298, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Financing Professional Salaries 
for Professional Teachers deals 
with the goal to raise teachers’ salaries 
to a professional level. The booklet cites 
low salaries as one of the principal 
causes of the teacher shortage and ex- 
plores the cost to deal with the situa- 
tion. Copies may be had from the Tax 
Education and School Finance Com- 
mittee, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PROFESSIONAL SALARIES FOR 
PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. Commit- 
tee on Educational Finance of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Washington 
6, D. C.: the Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W. 1961. 24 pp. $1 for ten copies. 

The average income of American teach- 
ers is low among the professions, $5389 
as compared with $11,100 in 17 other rec- 
ognized professions. 

These figures from Professional Salaries 
for Professional Teachers, a new 24-page 
booklet from the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Educational Fi- 
nance, help explain why the teaching pro- 
fession is steadily losing talented and in- 
terested people to other fields. 

The booklet which has been prepared 
for use locally with both professional and 
lay groups makes a number of recommen- 
dations for establishing a professional sal- 
ary level for teachers. 
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25 College Scholarships 
Among New Awards For 
Future Scientists of America 
Program 


The National Science Teachers As- 
sociation (NSTA) has announced that 
under the 1961-62 Future Scientists of 
America Awards programs high school 
students will be able to compete for 
$250 college scholarships for excellence 
in scientific projects in addition to other 
awards totalling $10,000. 

Next year 25 college scholarships 
will be awarded to student winners 
in the 1lth and 12th grades; this is 
the first year that this program has 
included awards of this kind. 

In addition to the scholarships, rec- 
ognition awards will also be given for 
outstanding scientific projects. Winners 
in this category will receive bronze and 
silver medallions and student and school 
certificates for grades seven through 12. 

Teachers may obtain information, en- 
try materials, and program instructions 
by writing directly to Future Scien- 
tists of America, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Written reports 
of the students’ projects must be sub- 
mitted not later than March 31, 1962. 

The Future Scientists of America 
Awards program is conducted by NSTA 
and is co-sponsored by a number of 
scientific, engineering, and technologi- 
cal societies, and trade associations. 


Labels and Fingerprints calls for 
a re-examination of some current prac- 
tices which may be leading American 
school children toward conformity rath- 
er than diversity. This joint statement 
by five national educational organiza- 
tions fear schools are drifting toward 
“impersonal solutions” to vital educa- 
tional problems. The school must re- 
capture the program and the organiza- 
tion which will instill in the individual 
“the desire to find himself in a group, 
not bury himself in it.” Copies may be 
ordered from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 50 


cents each. 


Aviation Education Materials: 
Aviation Units for the Primary Grades, 
Aviation Units for the Intermediate 
Grades, Jets, Flying Cargo, Aircraft 
Number 116 (the story of the aircraft 
plant), A Day in the Life of a Jet Test 
Pilot, The Arithmetic of Flying, 1960 
United States Aircraft Missiles and 
Spacecraft, Teaching Guide for the 
Earth and Space Science Course. All 
materials are available from the Na- 
tional Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 
6; D. C. 








You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of fa- 
mous Mason Candy. At no extra charge 
each package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. GEorGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 





Age if under 21 
Address__ 


Organization 





Phone 
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Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. L., N. Y. 


























FLARE 


low-placed and free- 
swinging . . . the smart- 
est new look for day or 4 
little evenings. By R & K 
in pale, pale parfait | 
pink, beige, green or 
blue wool. 10-18. $25 
Misses’ Dresses, Third 
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Feditorials 


Those Obscene IQ's 


The statement made at the VEA Guidance Con- 
ference recently held at Natural Bridge which is covered 
in this issue of the Journat, pages 11-19, which gratified 
us most was one made by Dr. John E. Dobbin, Project 
Director for the Educational Testing Service in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: 

“I believe that the IQ should be considered as ‘obscene 
literature and out-lawed.’” 

“Some people,” he warned, “retain a remnant of the 
notion intelligence can be measured. It hasn't yet,” he 
added, “and we must never let ourselves believe we can 
ever measure a permanent characteristic in a child.” 

Dr. Dobbins, it should be pointed out, chief 
architect of the SCAT and STEP Tests now being 
given in Virginia public schools, is considered as 
one of the most eminent authorities on testing in 
the United States. 

It has been our experience that bright and not- 
so-bright children have been severely handicapped 
by having a meaningless IQ label hound them 
throughout their lives. 

The high IQ student who knows his score and whose 
parents know his score is often expected to achieve what 
he actually does not have the basic ability to achieve. 
The high IQ label sometimes gives both him and his 
parents a feeling of superiority which is groundless. 

On the other hand, the child labeled with a low IQ 
who knows his score and whose parents as well are 
familiar with it does not expect to do well and is im 
mensely handicapped in achieving to the extent of his 
actual capacity. 

An IQ test is no measure of basic intelligence. It is 
only a measurement of a limited amount of knowledge 
possessed at a certain time. This, Dr. Dobbins forcibly 
pointed out. 


Discovery 
of Self-Interest 


Larry Weekley, Business Editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, in an article appearing in the Sunday, 
October 8, 1961, edition of that paper, covering the 
annual meeting of the Virginia Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, said that Virginia manufacturers “are discovering 
a new self-interest in public education.” Although he 
indicated they have no formal program embodying their 
views, nevertheless he gathered from remarks made and 
from unofficial private reports by the Association of- 
ficers from time to time that these points have at least 
a general acceptance among the manufacturers: 


1. The public schools and colleges must be expanded, 
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by Dr. Robert F. Williams 





but not at the price of inefficiency. Duplication of 
expensive facilities at the graduate level must be avoided. 

2. There must be a more efficient use of existing col- 
lege and university facilities, including a re-scheduling 
of college classes and laboratories to be sure that class- 
rooms and labs are used all day and perhaps in the 
evening, too. 

(Dr. MacFarlane, in addressing the group, 
raised this point too, noting that residential col- 
leges could increase their enrollments by 50 per 
cent without a single foot of new buildings. ) 

3. Technical institutes are needed and a high school 
testing program is necessary to screen potential college 
students and potential technical students. 

4. More community colleges should be built and 
existing ones should be expanded. 

5. Tuition fees must be examined to see if they can 
be raised without making them prohibitive. There is no 
mandate on Virginia or any other state to provide col- 
lege educations. 

6. The State’s program of low-interest loans for col- 
lege students should be expanded. 

7. Virginia business and industry should continue its 
support of private colleges, through the Virginia Foun- 
dation for Independent Colleges. 

Mr. Weekley concludes by saying, “It all seems to 
add up to a willingness to see the State make a sub- 
stantially greater commitment to education in the years 
ahead.” 

We hope, and believe, Mr. Weekley’s arithmetic is 
correct. 


Higher and Higher 


Dr. Winfred L. Godwin, Director of the Southern 
Regional Education Board, has said that American edu- 
cation has one thing in common with the salted peanut 
—the more you get, the more you want. Or, as said 
another way by the United States Census Bureau, the 
more you get, the more your son wants. 

According to the Census Bureau, about half of the 
young men between 20 and 24 have completed a higher 
level of education than their fathers. Among men 
whose fathers were not high school graduates, 57 per 
cent were at least high school graduates. Some of these 
have attended or completed college. Among those whose 
fathers were college graduates, 96 per cent had at least 
finished high school and 88 per cent had attended col- 
lege. 


In addition to the father’s education level, the family 
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income played an important factor in who went to col- 
lege last year. Among young people aged 16 to 24, 
whose family income was less than $5,000, only about 
19 per cent had ever attended college. Among those 
whose family income was $10,000 or more, 60 per cent 
attended college. Significantly, in families of $5,000 
income where the father did not graduate from high 
school, only 13 per cent of the young people attended 
college, whereas if the income was $10,000 or more and 
the father did not graduate from high school, 41 per 
cent of the young people went to college. 

On the other hand, among those whose fathers were 
high school graduates, about 45 per cent from the 
$5,000 income bracket attended college and 74 per cent 
of those with family income of $10,000 or more attended 
college. 

In setting up the State Education Assistance 
Authority the Virginia Legislature took a great 
step forward in helping deserving youngsters 
attend college. Since the plan went into effect 
July 1, 1961, $382,544.45 has been loaned to 570 
college students. 

Dr. Godwin says that the problem of wasted talent 
is more acute in the South where enrollment rates are 
the lowest of the nation at every age level from 14 to 
34 than in other regions. 

Our Legislature is to be congratulated upon taking 
this forward step to help remove the financial barrier 
to college attendance. 


Drop-Outs 


One problem which we believe should be given high 
priority in public education in Virginia is that of drop- 
outs. 

During 1959-60, 11,974 white students dropped out 
of high school as compared with 24,726 who graduated. 
In other words, nearly half as many students dropped 
out of school as finished. 

Governor Terry Sanford, of North Carolina, earlier 
this year, indicated that he will attempt to help the 
“deplorable situation” of school dropouts by lending the 
prestige of his office to a statewide, grass roots stay-in- 
school campaign. 

The Governor warned that an increasing dropout rate 
could, in the future, result in heavy unemployment in 
the State. “Every phase of our economy is becoming 
more and more complex,” he said, “and employers are 
demanding better qualified workers.” 

“A student entering the labor market without a high 
school diploma will have trouble finding work, especially 
the type of work that will lead to advancement.” 

Sanford said North Carolina is entering an era in 
which “we will strive to provide quality education.” “But 
first,” he added, “we must make certain they stay in 
school long enough to get their basic education.” 

He said, “this project needs the support of every 
citizen of our State and all of the news media to en- 
courage students to stay in school.” 


For Us? 


A very promising use of State Department of Edu- 
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cation time and talent has been inaugurated in New 
York State. The Department, under the new program 
known as the Cooperative Review Service, will provide 
a team of specialists to spend a week to ten days in a 
county or city appraising its curriculum, teachers, and 
facilities. 

Their findings will be turned over to the local super- 
intendent and his board of education, and will also be 
made public. Ordinarily, the district will be asked to 
submit an annual report for two years after the review 
to indicate what progress it is making in achieving 
suggested improvements. 

In addition, department staff members will visit the 
district periodically to help local school officials carry 
out the recommendations. 

The team review will be preceded by a self-evaluation 
by staff members of a local district, using questionnaires 
and other materials supplied by the state. 

The service will emphasize the adequacy of the cur- 
riculum, the training, experience and effectiveness of 
teachers, the quality of libraries, laboratories ‘and shops, 
and the extent to which students’ abilities are “dis- 
covered, encouraged and fulfilled,” Dr. James E. Allen, 
Jr., state education commissioner, said. 


Does this project perhaps hold promise for Virginia? 


Not Oualified 


Strong evidence of the need for fully qualified teachers 
was given by Fred O. Wygal, Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, State Department of Education, 
at the Roanoke meeting of Virginia school superinten- 
dents in the Spring. 

He said that of the 234 new teachers assigned to teach 
Social Studies in Virginia last year, only 169 or about 
72 per cent were certified to do so. His breakdown of 
qualified teachers was: 

History 70%, Geography 55%, Government 60%, 
Economics 67%. 

Turning to the field of mathematics, Mr. Wygal said 
that of 190 new teachers assigned to teach math last 
year, only 72 per cent had as many as 12 college hours 
training in the subject. Only 58 per cent had as many 
as 18 hours in college in math. In the science fields 
only 81 per cent had 12 hours preparation in chemistry; 
35 per cent had only 12 hours preparation in physics; 
and in biology, 84 per cent had only 12 hours preparation. 

Mr. Wygal pointed out:that much of this deficiency 
could be made up through in-service training. Some of 
the reasons he listed for in-service training programs are 
as follows: 


1. The quality of teaching is a key factor in the all-out 
effort to improve education. 

2. An undergraduate college education only prepares 
a person to begin to teach. 

3. Teachers need to keep up with new developments 
in their teaching fields. ; 

4. Many teachers today were prepared and certified 
under outdated standards. 

5. A substantial portion of the new teachers are as- 
signed subjects outside their areas of preparation. 

6. Many new teachers have little, if any, professional 
preparation as opposed to academic preparation. 
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The Place of 
GUIDANCE 


in the 


Instructional Pro 


General Concepts 


s it the function of guidance to 

persuade or to manipulate stu- 
dents so that they will do what we be- 
lieve they ought to do? Or is it the 
function of guidance to help students 
reach their own decisions about what 
they want to do, and then help them 
to do it? 

James Bryant Conant has taken a 
clear cut position on this issue, He 
proposes that the final decision be 
left to the student, but that the 
counselor do his best to persuade 
all of our talented youth to concen- 
trate their high school electives in 
the three areas that Mr. Conant ap- 
proves, namely, mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages. 

I believe that Mr. Conant is dead 
wrong. 

I believe the counselor should 
never try to persuade the student 
to do anything. 

I believe that the poorest person 
to choose for an adviser is a person 
who likes to give advice. 

Why do I feel this way? Is it not 
clearly a function of the school and 
the college to teach students how to 
behave, to persuade them to lead 
good, wholesome, useful lives? Is it 
not the obligation of the teacher to 
maintain order in the classroom? 
Would I have the college dean en- 
courage boisterous students to destroy 
public property? 
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Obviously the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator do have some respon- 
sibility for the behavior of their stu- 
dents. Obviously they must, on occa- 
sion, persuade, manipulate and con- 
trol. How, then, can I reconcile this 
admission with my categorical state- 
ment that the counselor should do 
none of these things? 

From the day a pupil enters the 
kindergarten until he finishes gradu- 
ate school, he is subjected to every 
kind of persuasion at our command— 
encouraged, stimulated, inspired, ad- 
vised, coaxed, cajoled, wheedled, ex- 
horted, tempted, lured, inveigled, in- 
duced, enlisted, prompted, incited, 
provoked, goaded, bribed, coerced, 
reprimanded and punished—all in 
the interests of learning and of so- 
cially approved behavior. 

Somewhere in this palace of per- 
suasion I think there ought to be one 
person to whom the student can go 
when he wants to talk about how 
he feels, about what he wants to 
do. Only when he can be temporarily 
released from these external pres- 
sures of manipulation and control 
can he stop being defensive, and sit 
down calmly and consider his own 
past, present and future in the light 
of his own values, his own needs and 
wants and ambitions and _ ideals. 
There ought to be someone to whom 
he can go for information about 
courses and curricula, about schools 
and colleges, about occupations and 
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jobs, without having to expose him- 
self to still more persuasion. This 
is the function of the counselor: to 
be ever on tap but never on top. 

In the final showdown, each per- 
son must live his own life. Only he 
can ever know just how he responds 
to each of life’s fascinating and fright- 
ening opportunities. You and I do 
not want someone else leading our 
lives for us. By what right, then, 
may we try to lead another's life for 
him? 

Is the counselor a source of infor- 
mation or a psychotherapist? 

Today many of our counselor train- 
ing programs are offered by univer- 
sity departments of psychology. The 
courses are taught by counseling 
psychologists, whose major interest 
is in the problems of emotional mal- 
adjustment. They are concerned 
about the student who is unable to 
make decisions and to act effectively 
—even when he has all the infor- 
mation that seems to be pertinent. 
Obviously, if a person cannot use 
the information we give him, there 
is nothing to be gained by giving 
him more information. So the coun- 
seling psychologist becomes a little 
impatient with the school counselor 
who devotes most of his time to pro- 
viding students with facts about 





Dr. Hoppock delivered the keynote address 
at the VEA instructional conference on 
Guidance, a condensation of which is pub- 
lished here. 
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GUIDANCE CONFERENCE LEADERS at Natural Bridge, September 29-30, conferring at a 
session's end are, from left, Dr. Robert F. Williams, executive secretary of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association; Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Professional Services, liaison for the 
conference; John E. Dobbins, project director for Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J.; 
and conference chairman, M. Lester Carper, superintendent of Lynchburg city schools, who 


heads the VEA Instruction Committee. 


courses, curricula, colleges and ca- 
reers. The counseling psychologist 
believes, quite sincerely, that the 
school counselor should give much 
more time and attention to psycho- 
therapy, to helping the emotionally 
disturbed child to overcome his emo- 
tional obstacles. 

The school counselor who studies 
counseling psychology soon learns 
that effective psychotherapy usually 
requires a minimum of five to fifteen 
interviews, and may require fifty or 
five hundred. The counselor throws 
up his hands in despair and asks, 
“Where am I going to get the time 
for that?” 

The counselor is usually hired to 
serve all the students in the school, 

help them to plan their high 
school programs, to choose colleges 
and apply for admission, or to de- 
cide where they will look for jobs. 
The counselor is expected to do this 
for 200 or maybe 500 students. The 
average student cannot possibly get 
more than one or two hours a year of 
the counselor's time. If one student 
gets more than this, some other stu- 
dent is certain to get less. The coun- 
selor can provide effective psycholog- 
ical counseling to the emotionally 
disturbed only by taking large chunks 
of time away from the normal, heal- 
thy students whom he is also ex- 
pected to serve. 

Should he do this? Is it better 
for the counselor to provide psy- 
chotherapy to the small number of 
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students who are unable to use in- 
formation when they havé it? Or 
is it better for the counselor to pro- 
vide information to the much larger 
number of normal students who can 
handle their own problems effectively 
once they have the pertinent facts? 

The answer to this question will 
obviously be a value judgment, and 
it will vary with the values of the 
judge. Each of you must make your 
own decision in accord with your 
own values. 

In my value system it is the func- 
tion of the school to use its resources 
where they will do the most good for 
the largest number. 

Visible results of the psychotherapy 
which counselors have undertaken 
to provide for students are so far not 
very impressive. 

Visible results of giving education- 
al and occupational information to 
students are not always impressive 
either. But we do have some evidence 
from carefully controlled experiments 
that high school courses in occupa- 
tions improve performance both in 
college and in employment. It seems 
obvious that a student cannot choose 
a college or a career that he has never 
heard of. 

Therefore, until we have more re- 
search evidence than we have now, 
I think the high school and college 
counselor can do more good for 
more students by helping them to get 
the educational and occupational in- 
formation which they need, than he 


can by trying to provide therapy for 
the smaller number of emotionally 
maladjusted. 

If the school can afford to pro- 
vide both services, I would let the 
school psychologist or the school psy- 
chiatrist handle the psychotherapy. 

Is the counselor hired to help the 
students or to help the principal? 

In theory the answer seems ob- 
vious: everyone, including the prin- 
cipal, is hired to help the students. 
But in practice the answer is not 
always so clear. 

Good principals are busy people. 
Often they need more help than 
they have. ‘Teachers cannot be taken 
out of their classrooms without pro- 
viding replacements. But counselors 
can be summoned from their offices 
to help in all kinds of emergencies 
without visibly disturbing the or- 
ganization. 

Is a teacher absent and no sub- 
stitute available? The counselor can 
take his place. 

Has a student been sent to the 
office for misconduct? Is the prin- 
cipal busy? Send the student to the 
counselor. 

Are parents coming to complain 
about something? Would the prin- 
cipal like to avoid them? Let the 
counselor handle them. 

Is the preparation of the master 
schedule a bothersome chore? The 
counselor has all the data. Let him 
prepare it. 

Because the counselor is always 
available he is always vulnerable. 
If there is no assistant principal, it 





Alfred L. Wingo, coordinator of Guidance, 
Testing, Research for the State Department 
of Education, presents the Current Program 
in Guidance and Testing in Virginia. 
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is both easy and natural for the 
principal to turn to the counselor. 
If there is an assistant principal, he 
too can get busy. Then both he and 
the principal can delegate work to 
the counselor. 

Counselors usually are pleasant 
people. They are reluctant to say no 
to the boss. Some of them hope to 
be principals themselves someday, 
and they welcome the opportunity 
to participate in school administra- 
tion. 

And so, with no malicious intent 
to weaken the guidance program, the 
principal can easily impair it by 
making the counselor a part-time 
assistant principal. 


Teacher’s Role 


Does the counselor relieve the 
teacher of his responsibility for 
guidance? 

Good teachers will always be 
liked, admired and trusted by some 
of the students, who will come to 
these teachers with all kinds of 
personal problems. Should the teach- 
er refer all of these students to the 
counselor? 

When the first counselor is hired, 
does he take over full responsibility 
for guidance? Does he tell the teach- 
ers what to do and what not to do 
about guidance? Do the teachers 
henceforth help the counselor to 
run his guidance program? Or does 
he help the teachers to run theirs? 

There is difference of opinion 
here, too, though it is not often dis- 
cussed. From the actions of some 
counselors it seems reasonable to in- 
fer that they regard the guidance 
program as their personal property. 
This is their jurisdiction. Let any- 
one else trespass at his own risk. 
If a teacher tries to help a student 
and does something which the coun- 
selor disapproves, the teachers will be 
reprimanded, or at least corrected, 
by the counselor or the principal. 

Is this good? Is it desirable to 
protect students from faculty error, 
at the risk of alienating the faculty? 
Or is it better to risk some poor guid- 
ance, in order to maintain faculty 
participation? 

I think we must maintain faculty 
participation, for four reasons: 

1. We cannot eliminate it if we 
try. Some students will always take 
some problems to some teachers 
whom they like. And some teachers 


will always try to help. We can 
reduce faculty participation but we 
cannot prevent it. 

2. Some students will not come to 
the counselor, because they do not 
know him, or do not like him. If we 
could eliminate faculty counseling 
these students would get no help 
from the school. But if faculty rela- 
tions are cordial, the teacher may 
come to the counselor for help, which 
the teacher may then relay to the 
student. 

3. In our lifetime very few coun- 
selors will ever have time to provide 
all the guidance that students need 
and want. 

4. In some areas of guidance some 
teachers are more effective than some 
counselors. 

I believe that we provide our best 
services to students when we make 
the total faculty responsible for the 
total educational program of the 
school, including guidance. Teachers 
then continue to do the guidance 
work they have always done, except 
when the teacher decides that he 
wants the counselor's help or that 
the counselor can do a better job. 

The counselor is the servant of the 
faculty—not the boss. The counselor 
is a teacher who has been given free 
time so that he can do three things: 

1. Acquire information about stu- 
dents and parents, about schools, 
colleges, and occupations, which the 
teacher seldom has time to acquire. 

2. Acquire technical competence 
and skill in group guidance and in 
individual counseling which the 
teacher seldom has time to acquire. 

3. Place his information and his 
skill at the disposal of teachers and 
students when they choose to use his 


help. 
Specific Aspects 


If it is a function of the guidance 
program to provide information, what 
kinds of information should we pro- 
vide? Let me suggest four kinds. 


Conference Views—1. Symposium members, 
2. Informal discussion, 3. Participants 
leaving auditorium, 4. Coke break, 5. VEA 
staff members pause during busy schedule. 

Attendants at this eighth VEA instructional 
conference totalled 245 representing 81 
schoo! divisions. Participants included public 
and private elementary, secondary, and 
visiting teachers, guidance counselors, direc- 
tors of guidance, school psychologists, super- 
intendents, supervisors, directors of instruc- 
tion, principals, college representatives, 
school board members, and State Depart- 
ment of Education representatives. 







































1. Information about the student 
himself, which the student may not 
have, or which he may need help to 
get and to interpret. 

2. Information about the courses 
and the curricula which the student 
must elect or reject. If students are 
to have even a chance to make in- 
telligent choices, teachers and coun- 
selors must supply the information 
which the students obviously need. 

The better schools now do this in 
several ways: By means of explora- 
tory, try-out experiences in elemen- 
tary or junior high school: by visits 
to classrooms and shops where stu- 
dents and teachers can be seen at 
work in different courses; by tours 
of specialized vocational high schools, 
where these exist; by demonstrations 
and explanations presented by stu- 
dents and teachers during auditorium 
programs; by handbooks and other 
printed materials which describe the 
courses; by group conferences with 
students and teachers now in the 
courses being considered; by oral ex- 
planation during the counseling in- 
terview; and by means of a course in 
educational planning which may in- 
clude many of the activities just men- 
tioned. 

3. We should provide informa- 
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Glimpses of some of the 15 
discussions groups ct the 
Guidance Conference in the 
Natural Bridge Hotel. 


tion about the colleges, universities, 
and other post-high-school institu- 
tions in which our students may con- 
tinue their education. 

Because of the well advertised com- 
petition for admission to college, this 
part of the guidance program is 
the part most likely to get attention, 
especially in those schools which 
send many of their graduates on to 
college. 

Today nearly all high schools 
maintain a file of college catalogs 
and of educational directories. The 
larger college preparatory high schools 
have a steady stream of college 
representatives, who come to recruit 
the kinds of students they want. 
Even the exclusive ivy league col- 
leges do recruiting, for no college 
has all it wants of the superior stu- 
dents it would like to have. 

In addition to these minimal ac- 
tivities, some of the better schools do 
a number of other things. 

They follow up their alumni, find 
out what colleges they have entered, 
how well they are doing, what prob- 
lems they have encountered, what 
they like and dislike about the in- 
stitutions. This information is then 
presented to the high school students 
in reports, in meetings, and in coun- 


seling interviews. In some schools 
the students themselves make the 
follow-up study as a class project in 
English, in social studies, in home- 
rooms, or in a course on Planning for 
College. 

Some schools bring their alumni 
back from the colleges to meet with 
high school juniors and seniors, when 
the college students are on vacations. 

Some schools take their students 
on tours of nearby college campuses. 

Many high schools now send their 
counselors each year, on a two-week 
trip, to visit colleges to which their 
students have gone, and other col- 
leges in which their students are in- 
terested. 

A few schools, that think the cur- 
riculum should deal with the major 
problems their students face, now 
include courses in Planning for Col- 
lege. 

Perhaps some of our colleges 
should offer similar courses on Plan- 
ning for Graduate Study. 

4. For the student who will go 
from school or college into full-time 
employment, we should provide in- 
formation on the kinds of jobs that 
are most likely to be available. 

Our present practice in this area 
leaves much to be desired. Nearly 
every high school now has a collec- 
tion of occupational books and pam- 
phlets to which new materials are 
added each year, and from which no 
one ever throws anything away, no 
matter how obsolete it may become. 
If you have a collection of occupa- 
tional books and pamphlets in your 
guidance office or in your library, 
find an intelligent student who will 
work for you during one of his free 
periods, have him remove every pub- 
lication that is more than five years 
old, and every one that has no date 
on it. Then throw all of these publi- 
cations on the bonfire the next time 

you win a football game. 

Nearly every college placement of- 
fice has a collection of recruiting 
brochures from the large employers 
who hope to hire some of its supe- 
rior seniors. Seldom does the place- 
ment officer find time to warn his 
students that recruiting literature 
rarely tells the whole story. Recruit- 
ing officers come to the campus to 
hire their share of the top ten per 
cent. They compete for these supe- 
rior students the way the colleges com- 
pete for high school athletes. Seldom 
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does any college placement officer or 
counselor have time to participate in, 
or even to observe, the interview 
between recruiter and student. The 
sales pitch can be uncensored and 
unrestrained. The college placement 
officers are aware of this situation and 
concerned about it. Indeed, they 
sometimes ask themselves “Are we 
counselors or traffic managers?” 

Most high schools and colleges 
do little more than this to help their 
students find jobs that will ap- 
propriate for them. The high school 
counselors are content to leave job 
counseling and placement to the 
State employment service. The col- 
lege placement officers are too busy 
arranging recruiting interviews to do 
much counseling themselves, The 
faculty advisers and the counseling 
psychologists are as ignorant about 
jobs as are the students. 

But here again a few of the better 
institutions are doing a better job. 





















Participants met in discussion groups three 
times during the conference to consider (1) 
The Place of Guidance in the Instructional 
Program, (2) The Place of Testing in Guid- 


ance Services, and (3) The Place of Counsel- 
ing in Guidance Services. Shown are some of 


the discussion groups at work. 
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The University of Minnesota, for 
the past thirty years, has offered 
some of its students an_ elective 
course in Vocational Planning, in 
which they study occupational oppor- 
tunities in relation to their own 
needs, abilities and interests. Simi- 
lar courses may now be found in 
several of the better colleges and 
secondary schools, including both 
professional and liberal arts colleges, 
vocational and academic high schools. 
Teachers and counselors in these 
schools have recently organized The 
Academy of Teachers of Occupations. 

In these courses, or as separate 
projects, both high school and college 
students follow up alumni and drop- 
outs to learn what jobs they have 
found, what they like and dislike 
about them. Both high school and 
college students go on plant tours 
where they can see people at work 
in a wide variety of occupations, and 
where they can hear, feel and smell 


TAPE RECORDINGS AVAILABLE 


Addresses made at the Conference on the Place of Guidance in 
Instruction are available on tape recordings and may be ordered 
from the VEA Headquarters at $5.00 each. Tape No. 1 includes 
the complete address by Dr. Robert Hoppock and the concluding 
conference summary. Tape No. 2 is the complete address by 
John E. Dobbin and the presentation by Dr. Frank Sievers. Each 
recording has an introduction by Dr. Robert F. Williams. 


the environment in which the work 
is done. Employers, labor leaders and 
former students come to the class- 
room to answer questions about jobs. 

Many colleges and high schools 
now have programs of cooperative 
education, in which students find 
try-out opportunities in their pre- 
ferred occupations. Many of the larg- 
er industries now offer summer em- 
ployment to superior college students 
as a part of the company recruiting 
program. 


Conclusion 


These are some of the ways in 
which our better schools and col- 
leges now provide educational and 
occupational information to their stu- 
dents. 

You will not succeed in getting 
every student into a college or a job 
in which he will be successful and 
happy. But you can help some of 
them to shorten the painful period 
of trial and error, and to avoid some 
of the frustrations which we have all 
encountered when we tried to do 
things for which we lacked even 
the minimum of the essential quali- 
fications. 

The problem is important, for the 
choice of an occupation influences al 
most every other aspect of life. 


SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE PLACE OF GUIDANCE 
IN INSTRUCTION is also available on request to the Virginia 
Education Association, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. Copies of this summary are being sent to all conference 
participants, and a few will be available for others interested. 
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The Place of TESTING 


If 


Guidance 


HAT is testing, that it should 
have any place at all in the 
humane process we call guidance? 

It has been my observation that 
most people don’t really know what 
testing is. They think of it in terms 
of what it appears to be in their own 
experience: a collection of “items,” 
questions some of which are too hard 
to answer, scores that are somehow 
related to ability or achievement or 
interest, statistics that show whether 
one is above or below the “norm,” 
profiles indicating under- or over- 
achievement, programs of formal tests 
chosen by a committee and scheduled 
for certain days, “Peeping-Tom” privi- 
leges in the private lives of defense- 
less students, a screening process by 
which the elect are chosen for higher 
education, a set of shibboleths which 
experts repeat to each other at psy- 
chological meetings. In the short 
span of fifty years, educational test- 
ing has been so overgrown with: de- 
ceptive camouflage—that what lies 

eneath has been long forgotten. 

When we talk about education 
generally we speak of goals in terms 
of what we want the learner ulti- 
mately to be able to do: write a 
coherent letter or report, read rapidly 
and with understanding, take a con- 
structive part in the operation of 
democracy, earn a decent living, be 
a good parent, fulfill himself as an 
individual and yet stay out of jail, 
apply the lessons of the past to the 
problems of the present, use his 
leisure time well—and so on. We al- 
ways think of the products of our 
educational system as grown people 
who do certain desirable things—read 
good books, serve on the school 
board, vote wisely in every elec- 
tion, get along with the neighbors, 
raise non-delinquent children, sup- 
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port worthy charities, campaign for 
the school bond issue. I repeat: 
when we think of the large outcomes 
we seek in education, we think al- 
ways in terms of what the learners 
will be able and willing to do—thus 
describing education’s goals in terms 
of human behavior. 

All this has a connection with the 
nature of testing and its place in the 
educational process. For testing is 
simply trying out the student on 
tasks we want him to learn. In con- 
tradiction of much that you may 
have heard or read about educational 
measurement, and in spite of the 
inflammatory testitis induced by three 
generations of tests and measure- 
ments courses, tests used in school 
are nothing more than jobs at which 
we ask students to try their hands. 

On this one point most good test 
use depends. From a general lack of 
understanding of this point, major 


misapprehensions and prejudices and- 


mistaken interpretations in testing 
have grown. So let's look at it for 
a bit. 

There is no such thing as a test 
of English—or of French—or of alge- 
bra or history. There is no way of 
peeking inside people to find out 
how much they know or what they 
can do or what they have learned. 
It is a tragic mistake for an educator 

believe that “psychological” 
struments somehow “reveal” the ca- 
pacity or learning of a student like 
windows in the skull. The only way 
we can estimate the learning of 
human beings is by setting up situa- 
tions in which the student has a 
chance to perform what we've been 
teaching him, and then observing 
him as he performs and comparing 
his performance with some kind of 


real standard. So this is what a test 
really is: a chance to perform, a 
demonstration of acquired skill, 
a trial run, a sample job. It has its 
counterparts in every human activity. 

So when I say that there is no 
such thing as a test of English, I 
mean that there are only tests of 
ability to perform certain specific 
tasks or jobs related to the language 
instruction. The Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook lists 68 different 
standardized tests in the field of 
English, no two of which ask for 
the same kinds of performance by 
the student. 

When I say that there is no such 
thing as a test of “intelligence,” I 
mean that there are only tests of 
ability to perform certain specific 
jobs that are more or less related 
to success in school. The Mental 
Measurements Yearbook lists 120 
different standardized tests of 
telligence,” no two of which ask for 
the same kinds of job performance 
by the person being examined. 

The misapprehension I mentioned 
is that two-widely-held notion that 
a high score on a good English test 
somehow means that the student 
who earns it is “good” in English 
generally—or that a low score on a 
good algebra test means that the 
student lacks all the attributes the 
teacher is trying to encourage. This 
is a misapprehension that is as dan- 
gerous as it is wide-spread, for tests 
as they are commonly used in schools 
measure only a few of the outcomes 
sought by teachers—and even these 
usually are of temporary importance, 

School tests, by. and large, are 
concerned with “bookish” learning— 
and mostly with recall of factual 
information. The weekly quizzes, 
mercifully, are short and require 
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only the recall of recently-acquired 
information. The semester exams, 
however, must be crammed for be- 
cause they require recall of informa- 
tion—facts, dates, plots, characters, 
rules and some skills—that have been 
acquired and forgotten and reviewed 
and forgotten and crammed over a 
period of several months. And then 
there are the standardized tests, also 
devoted mostly to recall of informa- 
tion but posed in language that is 
not the teacher’s and—gross injustice! 
—asking for recall of some informa- 
tion that never appeared in the class 
lessons. All of these test tasks are 
jobs, too, and the student’s success 
on them is evaluated and duly noted 
in the grade book—later to be 
weighed according to the teacher's 
judgement in assigning course grades. 


Place of Testing 


If teaching and testing have the 
characteristics just described, then 
the place of testing in guidance can 
be described quite accurately. If a 
test is a sample job—as I have de- 
fined it—it is a job that is very much 
like the job of being a student in a 
classroom. It involves recollection 
of factual information gleaned from 
reading and listening, and applica- 
tion of some verbal and quantitative 
skills to problems similar to those 
used in practice exercises. Students 
who succeed in the job of being a 
classroom student generally succeed 
in the job a test poses, but not al- 
ways. Similarly, those who do well 
on a test job usually do well in the 
classroom job, but not always. Do- 
ing well in the classroom job (earn- 
ing a good grade) involves more than 
just factual recall and academic 
skill; it involves also, in unstated 
degrees, such things as cooperative- 
ness, promptness, neatness, disci- 
pline, and personal warmth. 

So the guidance officer's first inter- 
pretation of standardized test scores 
grows out of a comparison of those 
scores with classroom grades earned 
in the same subject areas. He de- 
duces that the youngster whose test 
score is substantially higher than 
his classroom grade probably isn’t 
succeeding as well with the human 
relations part of his classroom job 
as he is with the academic learning 
part. Similarly, he deduces that the 
student whose classroom grade sub- 
stantially surpasses his test score 
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probably is making up in gamesman- 
ship any shortcomings he may have 
in academic learning. And who is 
willing to say that skill in anticipat- 
ing the requirements of a demanding 
supervisor is less important than 
recollection of the details of the 
Westward Movement? 

As a sample job, then, a test is 
similar to the classroom job but 
different from it in one important 
way; the test job is a relatively pure 
measure of academic learning, with 
the effects of the teacher-student re- 
lationship removed. With these char- 
acteristics, test score information 
gives the counselor (and the teach- 
er) a view of the student’s academic 
learning from a slightly different 
angle than the one the teacher uses 
—and provides some added perspec- 
tive. 

If we define testing as the sam- 
pling of a student’s performance on 
some specific academic jobs, how 
can we use the results? These are 
the principal uses as I see them: 

1. Estimating learning prog- 
ress. By using teachers’ judg- 
ments and test scores in com- 
bination, we can improve our 
estimates of learning progress. 

2. Predicting future learning 
progress. The combination of 
classroom grades and test scores 
is almost always a better base 
for this kind of prediction than 
either test scores or grades 
alone. 

3. Helping the student better 
to understand his own learn- 
ing progress. The student 
who sees a test as a sample job, 
a chance to try out his learn- 
ing, gains insight into his own 
learning development—or lack 
of it—while he is taking the 
test. 




















Shown at Guidance Conference 
luncheon are Clarence L. Kent, 
Supervisor of Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education; Dr. Frank 
Sievers, Chief, Guidance, Counsel- 
ing and Testing Section, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; and Sue Ayres, 
supervisor, Charles City-New Kent 
Division and president, District C, 
VEA. 





A Thought Keeps Running 
A thought keeps running through 


my mind 
And will not let me rest; 
Who tests the IQ of the guy 
Who writes the IQ tests? 
Montana Education Journal, April 1961 


4. Helping the parent better 
to understand the student’s 
progress. With information 
about performance on a test— 
providing that test is carefully 
described and interpreted as a 
work sample—a parent has a 
chance to understand what is 
going on. A particularly effec- 
tive technique with parents 
when they come individually 
to see the teacher or counselor 
to find out how their progeny 
are getting along, is to let them 
see the actual tests their young- 
sters took—and to point out 
some of the tasks their pride 
and joy did successfully, as 
well as some that he muffed. 

I believe that testing experts—re- 

searchers, publishers, professors of 
tests and measurements courses, and 
peripatetic consultants—have grossly 
misled and misinformed the unsus- 
pecting mass of test consumers about 
the nature of the test score of an 
individual. Not on purpose, but with 
consequences just as calamitous as if 
there had been a gigantic plot. Prob- 
ably because precision seems more 
scientific than imprecision, hence 


more respectable in the academic 
world, test specialists for fifty years 
have emphasized the quantitative or 
statistical outcomes obtained when 
measures are applied to groups of 
learners. Good tests do afford fairly 


precise and relatively stable measures 
of certain characteristics when one 
interprets only the data for a group— 
the mean or median, the standard 
deviation, the coefficient of correla- 
tion. But these same test specialists 
almost invariably wave off the in- 
terpretation of individual scores with 
a short chapter containing cautions 
about “not using a test with a re- 
liability coefficient below .90 for in- 
dividual interpretation,” or “always 
keeping in mind the standard error 
of measurement when interpreting 
an individual score,” and then return 
to the more impressive discussion of 
sigmas and skewed curves. The result 
is that practically everyone who uses 
tests treats an individual's score as if 
it had the same characteristics of 
precision and stability as the mean 
score of a group. This is both silly 
and dangerous. Individual scores on 

a test are quite different from the 

mean score on the same test in the 

way in which they can be inter- 
preted. 

To interpret the performance of 
any individual on any test, I would 
URGE you to take the following five 
steps. 

1. State what kind of job the 
test involves. Write out a 
couple of sentences that tell 
what the test asks the student 
to do. Don’t say “English Test;” 
say: “Test of finding and cor- 
recting grammatical errors of 
kinds common in high school 
essays.” Don’t say “American 
History Test;” say: “Test of 
recall of assorted cultural and 
military facts from the period 
1607 to 1865.” Don’t say 
“Arithmetic Test;” say: “Test 
of ability to compute rapidly 
with whole numbers and frac- 
tions when the appropriate proc- 
ess is given.” Preparation of 
this kind of descriptive state- 
ment requires, of course, that 
you look at the content of the 
test questions as well as at the 
minual. This is, in my opin- 
ion, a required first step in the 
decent interpretation of any 
test score. 

2. State how much of the 
course (or curriculum) the 
test covers. If the test covers 
all of the major objectives of 
the course, say so—in writing. 
If it covers only a part of the 
course in terms of time, or 
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only some of the objectives in 
terms of content, state which 
things it does cover and ap- 
proximately what proportionate 
part of the course they con- 
stitute. This is something every- 
body who sees the test score 
has a right to know—and, be- 


‘sides, in the act of describing 


the test coverage you improve 
tremendously your own capac- 
ity to interpret the group data 
from the test. 
Compare the student’s per- 
formance on the test with 
standards which can be de- 
scribed accurately. Except on 
those rare occasions when a 
test will give a YES-NO an- 
swer about a student, his per- 
formance on a test has to be 
compared with the perform- 
ances of other students to give 
it meaning. Following are the 
comparisons I would make, 
ranked in order of importance 
and usefulness: 

a) Comparison with his own 
other performances. This in- 
cludes comparison with 
grades and all other data 
collected about him. Is this 
performance about what you 
should have expected? What 
symptoms of change or 
growth or regression does 
the comparison suggest? If 
this performance is not what 
you would have expected, 
can you account for the dif- 
erence? Can he? 

b) Comparison with the per- 
formances of others in his 
class. These are the most 
pertinent, and the most use- 
ful, of all “norms.” How 
well has he done in com- 
parison with others whose 
instruction has been the 
same as his? Any substan- 
tial change in rank on this 
test? 

c) Comparison with other stu- 
dents in his grade in his 
own community. Is there 
any difference in his rela- 
tive rank in his own class 
as compared with his rank 
in the “system”? This “com- 
parison of comparisons” will 
permit you to take school 
and teacher differences into 
account when you _inter- 
pret the student's score. 


d) Comparison of the student's 
performance with a distri- 
bution of scores obtained 
in all schools of the State 
(State norms). This com- 
parison is of less value than 
those mentioned in (a) 
through (c) above, but of 
some use in estimating how 
well the student stands up 
in state-wide “competition.” 

e.) Comparison of the student’s 
performance with the test 
publisher's distribution of 
scores obtained in a large 
sample (“national norms”). 
These are the least useful 
of all norms for use in in- 
terpretation of an individ- 
ual student's performance 
(simply because all of you 
know about the students in 
the norming sample is that 
they were in the same grade, 
or taking a course with the 
same name, when they took 
the test), but it is some- 
times interesting to both 
student and teacher to know 
roughly how this perform- 
mance stacks up when com- 
pared with the work of a 
lot of other students in oth- 
er places. 

You might ask: “What kind of a 
scale of performance can be used 
that will fit all these different com- 
parisons and make them meaningful 
—to say nothing of manageable?” 
There is a method for interpreting 
and recording test results—and other 
things, too—in a way that is flexible, 
meaningful, easy, and honest. This 
is it. 

4. Report test scores for what 
they really are gross esti- 
mates of job performance. 
No matter how carefully the 
examiner has kept the stand- 
ard error of measurement in 
mind whilst recording _ test 
scores, somebody, sometime, is 
bound to look at that score 
recorded in three digits or deci- 
mal numbers and think that it is 
as precise as it looks. (I think 
IQ's and grade placement scores 
should be classified as obscene 
literature and banned from the 
mails. Not because there is 
anything so terrible about them 
as statistics—actually, the IQ is 
a decent and respectable thing 
in the hands of the two or 
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three people who use it prop- 
erly—but because test users in- 
variably use them to over-in- 
terpret the test performance of 
individuals.) Instead of the pre- 
cise and complicated compara- 
tive score scale that is appro- 
priate for interpretation of group 
performance I would interpret 
all individual test performances 
in terms of quarters of the 
distribution, whether that dis- 
tribution is for the class, the 
grade in the system, for the 
state, or for the publisher's na- 
tional norms, I would draw 
up a simple grid, manufacture 
it in quantity on the office 
mimeograph, keep it in each 
student’s cumulative record 
folder, and put into it every 
bit of comparative information 
I can collect about the young- 
ster. , 

Except for two small details, I 
would suggest that you throw away 
or burn the papers that report the 
exact test scores of individuals. First, 
you may want to recapture this pre- 
cise information at a later time for 
the purposes of combining it in a 
study of a group, and second, there 
is an occasional legitimate use for 
precise information on an individual, 
such as discovering whether that 
youngster with scores consistently in 
the top quarter is also consistently in 
the top of the top quarter and de- 
serving of special scholarship aid. So 
keep the actual scores, the percentiles 
and IQ's and grade placement scores 
if you have them, but keep them 
stored away in your deepest vault 
where they will not enter into the 
regular interpretation of the students’ 
learning progress, Above all, keep 
them out of the student’s cumulative 
record folder. Do your test inter- 
pretation by quarters of distributions 
—and describe the distributions. 

5. Add as many dimensions as 
possible to your measure- 
ment picture of the student. 
The two practices I have here 
advocated, thinking of tests as 
trial jobs and interpreting all 
test performance in quarters of 
a distribution, make much eas- 
ier a desired enlargement of 
the measurement picture of 
each student. If the school is 
concerned with the develop- 
ment of characteristics other 
than academic learning, then 
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non-academic test jobs have to 
be added to the school’s assess- 
ment of each student’s growth. 
Teachers and counselors need 
to set tasks in which students 
can demonstrate responsibility 
and preseverance and initiative 
—and then observe them at 
these tasks and rate them by 
quarters of the distribution in 
the same record that contains 
their other test performances. 
I would not worry about the 
lack of reliability in such in- 
formal “tests,” providing there 
are several observations noted 
each year for each youngster 
on each characteristic recorded. 
The setting up of more or less 
standard tasks in which young- 
sters have a chance to dem- 
onstrate their poise and lead- 
ership and group acceptance— 
and the other characteristics 
the schools say they teach—is 
not difficult. Neither is the 
organization of a systematic 
way of observing these char- 
acteristics. And a standard task 
plus systematic observation of 
performance equals a test. Add 
these test jobs to the testing 
work of your school and give 
flesh to your record of the 
student’s growth. 
Five Basic Test Score Principles 
1. Never record or interpret an 
individual’s test score as a sin- 
gle number or point. Not ever. 
2. Never record a “personality” 
test score in a student’s perma- 


nent record. The measures of 
personality are shaky and stu- 
dents are of an age when per- 
sonal characteristics are just de- 
veloping. Use personality meas- 
ures, if you must, as conversa- 
tion pieces for your interviews, 
but don’t record them where 
they will hang “tags” on stu- 
dents forever more. 

3. Never record an interest in- 
ventory profile in a student's 
permanent record. These are 
less dangerous in the record 
than “personality” scores, but 
they become obsolete informa- 
tion almost overnight—and who 
ever threw anything in a cu- 
mulative record, once it had 
been entered? 

4. Never hint to anyone that you 
can even estimate a human be- 
ing’s real “intelligence.” 

5. Never let yourself believe that 
any test score reveals a perma- 
nent human characteristic. 
People, particularly young people, 

are as fascinating as they are pre- 
cisely because we cannot describe or 
categorize any one of them accurate- 
ly. We can improve our understand- 
ing of some of them slightly—some- 
times—but probably the best thing 
we can do with all this testing and 
guidance is to give to each young 
person some information that he can 
use to achieve a slightly better un- 
derstanding of himself. Toward this 
end, we need to apply all the tech- 
nical knowledge and common sense 
we can muster. 





Place of Counseling in the Guidance Program 


Excerpts from presentation by Dr. Frank Sievers, Chief, Guidance, 
Counseling and Testing Section, U. S. Office of Education 


. . « The counselor has to operate as a member of a team. First, he is a 


member of the pupil personnel services. He is also on the teacher, parent, 


child team, because the good counselor spends his time in helping teachers 
understand and fulfill their guidance functions and also helps parents to 


understand their guidance functions. 


. . . The counselor tends to major in minor repairs because of his work with 


individuals; while the teacher minors in minor repairs, for he or she should 


not deal in major repairs nor should the counselor without specialized training. 


. . . The counselor has to listen to pressures, but he has to resist them. 


. . . Guidance services are available for all pupils. 
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Analysis of Salary Schedules for ‘Teachers 
Holding Bachelor’s Degrees, 1961-62 


This analysis applies only to teachers holding Bachelor's 
Degrees. In 1960-61 69.1% of Virginia teachers held 
Bachelor's Degrees. Only regular classroom teachers are 
included in this study, vocational and special teachers, 
such as teachers of agriculture, home economics, etc. 


not included. Information on Prince Edward County 


was not available. Winchester has not been included in 
some categories of this analysis because their system of 
reaching the maximum salary is somewhat different than 
that of other cities. 


I. Introduction 


l. 


In all divisions increases in the minimum salary for 
holders of the Bachelor's Degree for 1961-62 as 
compared with 1960-61 range from no increase in 
eight divisions to $550 in one division. Of the 128 
divisions, 73.4% have increases of $200 or more and 
24.2% have increases of $250 or more. 


Increases in the maximum salaries for all divisions 
range from no increase in one division to $700 in 
one division. Of the 128 divisions 83.5% have in- 
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creases of $200 or more and 33.5% have increases 
of $250 or more. 


In the cities increases in the minimum salary for 
holders of the Bachelor’s Degree for 1961-62 as 
compared with 1960-61 range from no increase in 
four cities to an increase of $500 in one city. Of the 
cities, 58% have increases of $200 or more and 
22.5% have increases of $250 or more. 


Increases in the maximum salaries for cities range 
from no increase; in one city to $700 in one city. 
Of 30 cities, 80% have maximum salary increases 
of $200 or more and 40% have increases of $250 


or more. 


In the counties, changes in the minimum salary 
range from no increase in four counties to $550 in 
one county. Of 97 counties, 78.3% have increases 
of $200 or more. 


Maximum salary increases in counties range from 
$100 in six counties to $568 in one county. Of 
97 counties, 85.5% have increases of $200 or more. 


Breakdown of the amount of increases follows: 





A. All Divisions 


Increase in Number of Increase in Number of 
Minimum Divisions Maximum Divisions 
$550 ] $700 1 
500 ] 568 ] 
450 ] 550 ] 
400 5 450 l 
380 ] 430 | 
350 + 425 l 
300 14 400 3 
250 4 350 2 
200 63 300 19 
150 6 290 l 
100 16 250 12 
90 l 200 64 
50 3 175 l 
0 8 150 9 
100 8 
50 l 
0 l 
B. Cities 
Increase in Number of Increase in Number of 
Minimum Divisions Maximum Divisions 
$500 l $700 1 
400 l 450 1 
300 ss 400 1 
250 l 350 ] 
200 ll 300 6 
150 2 250 2 
100 5 200 12 
50 2 150 2 
0 + 100 2 
50 ] 
0 ] 
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C. Counties 


Increase in Number of Increase in Number of 
Minimum Divisions Maximum Divisions 

$550 l $568 l 
450 l 550 l 
400 4 430 l 
380 l 425 l 
350 + 400 2 
300 10 350 l 
250 3 300 13 
200 52 290 l 
150 4 250 10 
100 1] 200 52 
90 l 175 l 
50 l 150 7 
0 a 100 6 


II. General Conditions 


.. 


Six cities and counties pay beginning salaries 
greater than the maximum salaries in 24 counties 
and cities. 

Only 21 of 97 counties have beginning salaries of 
$3600 or more, while 27 of 31 cities have beginning 
salaries of $3600 or more. In other words, only 
22% of the counties, compared to 87% of the 
cities, have beginning salaries of $3600 or more. 
While only 28 or 28.8% of the counties have 
maximum salaries of $4700 or more, 26 or 81.2% 
of 32 cities have maximum salaries of $4700 or 
more. 

In 37% of 97 counties, the maximum salary for 
teachers holding Bachelor's Degrees is reached 
after eight years of experience. In the cities, only 
3% of 32 cities have a maximum reached with 
eight years of experience. 13% of the counties have 
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a maximum salary reached in nine years of exper- 
ience, while 3% of the cities have a maximum salary 
reached with nine years of experience. 


5. The complete analysis of all divisions follows: 


Years to reach maximum Counties Cities Total Number 


8 36 ] 37 
9 13 l 14 
10 10 2 12 
1] 4 4 8 
12 17 4 21 
13 6 6 12 
14 2 5 7 
15 4 3 7 
16 0 l ] 
17 0 l ] 
18 2 2 4 
20 l l 2 
24 l 0 ] 
30 0 l l 
40 l 0 l 


6. In 1960-61, there were 19 counties and no cities 
at the State minimum of $2800 and 20 counties 
and cities at the State maximum of $4000. In 1961- 
62, 16 counties and no cities are at the State mini- 


mum of $3000 and 18 counties and cities are at 
the State maximum of $4200. 


Ill. County Conditions 


1. The top salaries for experienced county teachers 
vary from $4200 in 17 counties to $7840 in Fair- 
fax County. 


2. The median beginning salary for teachers in coun- 
ty schools is $3300 as compared to $3000 in 1960- 
61 and $2900 in 1959-60. The median maximum 
salary for 1961-62 is $4400 compared to $4200 in 
1960-61 and $4000 in 1959-60. 


IV. City Conditions 


1. The top salaries for experienced city teachers vary 
from $4200 in Galax to $7400 in Falls Church and 
Alexandria. 


2. The median beginning salary for teachers in city 
schools is $4000 as compared to $3700 in 1960- 61 
and $3400 in 1959-60. The median top salaries for 
Bachelor's Degree city teachers for 1961-62 is $5250 
compared to $5050 in 1960-61 and $4800 in 1959- 
60. 


COMPARISON—Minimum and Maximum Teachers’ Salaries with Bachelor’s Degrees 


(Collegiate Professional Certificates ) 
1960-61 — 1961-62 

















MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank County Rank County 
61-62 or City 1961-62 1960-61 Increase 61-62 or City 1961-62 1960-61 Increase 
] Alexandria . .$4700 $4500 $200 ] Fairfax $7840 $7272 $568 
2 Arlington .. 4500 4500 -0- 2 Alexandria 7400 7000 400 
2 Fairfax . 4500 4410 90 2 Arlington 7400 7200 200 
2 Falls Church . 4500 4500 -0- 2 Falls Church 7400 7200 200 
5 Fredericksburg .. 4300 4100 200 5 Prince William 6300 6000 300 
5 Prince William .. 4300 4100 200 6 Charlottesville 5800 5100 700 
7 Yok SS .. .. 4100 4000 100 6 Princess Anne 5800 5450 350 
8 Charlottesville .. 4000 3500 500 6 Virginia Beach 5800 5450 350 
8 Chesterfield .. 4000 3800 200 6 York 5800 5400 400 
8 Colonial Heights . .. 4000 3700 300 10 Lynchburg 5700 5250 450 
8 Henrico . 4000 3900 100 ll Newport News 5675 5375 300 
8 Hopewell .. 4000 3700 300 12‘ Richmond City 5650 5400 250 
8 James City Co. . 4000 3800 200 13 Fredericksburg 5600 5400 200 
8 er 4000 3850 150 14 Hampton* 5550 5550 - 
8 Martinsville . . 4000 3700 300 15 Henrico 5500 5400 100 
8 Newport News ....... 4000 3750 250 15 Norfolk City 5500 5350 150 
8 Norfolk City ........ 4000 3850 150 15 Portsmouth 5500 5200 300 
8 Norfolk County ...... 4000 3800 200 18 Norfolk County 5450 5200 250 
8 oo ee 4000 3800 200 19 Hopewell 5400 5100 300 
8 Princess Anne ........ 4000 3800 200 19 James City Co. 5400 5200 200 
8 Richmond City ....... 4000 3900 100 19 Loudoun 5400 5200 200 
8 Roanoke City .... 4000 3800 200 19 Roanoke City 5400 5200 200 
8 Roanoke County ...... 4000 3800 200 19 Roanoke County 5400 5200 200 
8 South Norfolk ...... . 4000 3800 200 19 South Norfolk 5400 5200 200 
8 Virginia Beach ..... 4000 3800 200 19 Williamsburg 5400 5200 200 
8 Williamsburg ......... 4000 3800 200 26 Petersburg 5250 5050 200 
27 ER RSE A 3900 3900 -0- 27 Chesterfield 5200 5000 200 
27 ROR. 5 ss i xpleeee 3900 3700 200 27 Colonial Heights 5200 4900 300 
*Hampton submitted a corrected report since this compilation, giving their salary schedule range as $4100-$6000. 
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MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank County Rank County 
61-62 or City 1961462 196061 Increase 61-62 or City 1961-62 1960-61 Increase 
29 Albemarle _.. $3800 $3500 $300 27 oe Ser. $5200 $5000 $200 
30 Alleghany 7 3700 3500 «200 20 Miami. 55s. 5100 4800 300 
30 Covington 3700 3500 200 30 Martinsville ......... 5100 4800 300 
30 Danville ; 3700 3600 100 30 Waynesboro ..... 3 cr 5000 100 
30 Isle of Wight 3700 3500 200 33 Ree | ww. Sen wea 5000 4800 200 
30 Southampton 3700 3350 350 33 Cen. Ws ok oka53- 5000 4800 200 
30 Staunton 3700 3500 200 33 Staunton dae scales 4800 200 
30 Suffolk 3700 3400 300 33 Winchester! .......... 5000 5000 -0- 
30 Warren 3700 3550 150 37 RS To neck pig ae 4900 4700 200 
38 Clarke 3650 3400 250 37 NO ce a 4900 4750 150 
39 Bristol 3625 3525 100 39 Bristol Pelee ... 4800 4650 150 
40 Buena Vista 3600 3500 100 39 Campbell aig a vn 4400 400 
40 Campbell 3600 3250 350 39 Stafford Pre? 4800 4550 250 
40 Frederick 3600 3400 200 42 Augusta ee aha ee 4700 4500 200 
40 Nansemond .. 3600 3400 200 42 Bedford oe 4400 300 
40 Norton , .... 3600 3200 400 42 Buena Vista ......... 4700 4500 200 
40 Petersburg 3600 3550 50 42 Culpeper ee ae 4410 290 
40 Prince George .... 3600 3350 250 42 Fauquier ie ont ee 4600 100 
40 Waynesboro . 3600 3400 200 42 Fluvanna ean 4700 4500 200 
40 Winchester 3600 3600 -0- 42 Isle of Wight ae 4500 200 
49 Bedford 3500 3200 300 42 Montgomery ... 4700 4150 550 
49 Clifton Forge 3500 3450 50 42 eesti . £55 4 ST 4700 4500 200 
49 Culpeper 3500 3300 200 42 Rockbridge .. aes 4400 300 
49 Dinwiddie . 3500 3400 100 42 Russell ... 4700 4500 200 
49 Fauquier .. 3500 3400 100 42 Spotsylvania one ee 4400 300 
49 Giles . 3500 3300 200 42 IE ic sissies Beek Ee 4700 4450 250 
49 Madison 3500 3300 200 55 Clifton Forge ... 4650 4550 100 
49 Montgomery 3500 2950 550 56 Greensville ....... 4630 4200 430 
49 Orange 3500 3400 100 57 Nansemond .......... 4600 4300 300 
49 Rockbridge 3500 3200 300 57 Norton 4600 4400 200 
49 Rockingham 3500 3300 200 57 Prince George . 4600 4300 300 
49 Russell 3500 3300 200 57 Radford ifm 4600 4300 300 
44 Shenandoah 3500 3100 400 61 Clarke on 4550 4300 250 
49 Spotsylvania 3500 3300 200 61 Giles . .. 4550 4350 200 
63 Accomack 3400 2950 450 61 Hanover ee 4400 150 
63 Augusta 3400 3300 100 61 Harrisonburg ...... 4550 4500 50 
63 Bath 3400 3100 300 61 King George ..... _.. 4550 4400 150 
63 Galax 3400 3200 200 66 Dinwiddie re 4500 4300 200 
63 Gloucester 3400 3200 200 66 Gloucester ........ 4500 4400 100 
63 Harrisonburg 3400 3400 -0- 66 RE. on aie .. 4500 4300 200 
63 Henry 3400 3200 200 66 Rockingham ...... 4500 4300 200 
63 Mathews 3400 3000 400 70 Buchanan ........ 4450 4200 250 
63 Radford 3400 3300 100 70 Southampton ......... 4450 4200 250 
72 Greensville 3380 3000 380 72 Botetourt acct. «oO 4250 175 
73 Caroline 3350 3150 200 72 Northampton ......... 4425 4000 425 
73 Hanover 3350 3200 150 74 Accomack ........ .. 4400 4150 250 
73 Stafford 3350 3050 300 74 Appomattox ........ 4400 4200 200 
76 Botetourt 3300 3200 100 74 Dickenson ......... 4400 4200 200 
76 Fluvanna 3300 3200 100 74 Se . . Sales ss 4400 4200 200 
76 Greene 3300 3000 300 74 Goochland ........... 4400 4200 200 
76 King & Queen ... 3300 2950 350 74 ee a. aks... 4200 200 
76 King William 3300 2950 350 Te ee aS ee 4400 4150 250 
76 Page 3300 3000 300 74 Mathews .......... . 4400 4200 200 
82 Lancaster 3250 3050 200 74 Northumberland ...... 4400 4150 250 
82 Northumberland . 3250 3050 200 74 | SS eee 4400 4200 200 
82 Sussex 3250 3050 200 74 Shenandoah ...... ... 4400 4100 300 
85 Amherst 3200 3000 200 74 Ns (a gra a pes 4400 4200 200 
85 Appomattox 3200 3000 200 86 RE i 4350 4150 200 
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MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Rank County Rank County 
61-62 or City 196162 1960-61 Increase 61-62 or City 1961-62 1960-61 Increase 
—————— ool 
85 SO wk ee aw $3200 $2800 $400 86 oS” Tile Pires Anes Spe $4350 $4150 $200 
85 SS re 3200 3000 200 86 Washington ......... 4350 4150 200 
85 I ca: Saneed ak 3200 3100 100 89 Gee od. 6 tts A 4100 200 
85 SE ee 3200 2800 400 89 Bre 4000 300 
85 Gatiend  ......... 3200 3000 200 89 Cumberland .......... 4300 4000 300 
85 NN aaa ote 3200 3000 200 89 BE aha a's 6 vince a 4100 200 
85 OCIS ie 3200 3000 200 89 OS ae ere 4300 4000 300 
85 Lunenburg .......... 3200 3000 200 89 Seas ee 4100 200 
85 Middlesex ........... 3200 3100 100 89 King & Queen 4300 4150 150 
i 7 ee ods ck. a 3200 3000 200 89 King William 4300 4150 150 
85 Rappahannock ........ 3200 3000 200 ee ere . 4300 4100 200 
85 Richmond County ..... 3200 3000 200 89 Middlesex 4300 4100 200 
85 Smyth ...... +s ieee ee 3000 200 89 Nelson . ... 4300 4100 200 
85 South Boston ........ 3200 2 _ 89 Patrick .. 4300 4050 250 
85 Westmoreland ........ 3200 3000 200 89 Pittsylvania 2 4300 4000 300 
85 Wee ..... Weer 7s 3200 3000 200 89 South Boston 4300 . _ 
103 Franklin. ... 3150 3000 150 89 Tazewell 4300 4100 200 
103 Washington CeCe? we 2950 200 89 Smyth 4300 4100 200 
105 OS Sa ee eee oe 3100 3000 100 89 Surry 4300 4000 300 
105 Cumberland 3100 2800 300 106 Lunenburg 4250 4050 200 
105 Patrick .. a 2850 250 106 a 4250 4000 250 
105 Pittsylvania aes ate 2800 300 106 Richmond Co. 4250 4050 200 
105 MS OSes DL beret ck 3100 2800 300 106 Sussex 4250 4050 200 
105 Tazewell Sink. See 2900 200 106 Westmoreland 4250 4050 200 
111 ~— Amelia sdk i ates bac a 2900 150 106 Wythe 4250 4050 200 
111 King George ... .. 3050 3050 -0- 112 Bland 4200 4000 200 
11] Wythe ie 3050 3000 50 112 Brunswick 4200 4000 200 
114 Bland 3000 2800 200 112 Buckingham 4200 4000 200 
114 Brunswick . 3000 2800 200 112 Carroll 4200 4050 150 
114 Buckingham .. -. 3000 2800 200 112 Charles City Co. 4200 4100 100 
114 Ce shoe at 3000 2800 200 112 Charlotte 4200 4000 200 
114 Charles City Co. ... 3000 2800 200 112 Craig 4200 4000 200 
114 ~— Craig aaa By © 3000 2800 200 112 ~—- Floyd 4200 4000 200 
114 Gaayeem ........ =i 3000 2800 200 112 Galax . 4200 4000 200 
114 Highland .. 3000 3000 -0- 112 Grayson 4200 4000 200 
114 Lee .. i 3000 2800 200 112 Highland 4200 4000 200 
114 Mecklenburg ......... 3000 2800 200 112 Lee 4200 4000 200 
114 See". 2s, 2S tae 3000 2800 200 112 Mecklenburg 4200 4000 200 
114 Mew Rent .........:. 3000 2800 200 112 New Kent 4200 4100 100 
114 Northampton ......... 3000 2800 200 112 Nottoway 4200 4100 100 
114 Nottoway ........... 3000 2800 200 112 ~—— Page 4200 4050 150 
114 Powhatan .. vile 3000 3000 0- 112 Rappahannock 4200 4000 200 
BAA. Re i Aten, 3000 2800 200 112 ~— Scott 4200 4000 200 








Teachers of superior achievement or who have special duties may be advanced beyond the maximum. 
2 See Halifax County 


Median Minimum for Counties: Median Minimum for Cities: 
$3300 in 1961-62 $4000 in 1961-62 
$3000 in 1960-61 $3700 in 1960-61 
Median Maximum for Counties: Median Maximum for Cities: 
$4400 in 1961-62 $5250 in 1961-62 
$4200 in 1960-61 $5050 in 1960-61 
Range in Minimum for Counties: Range in Minimum for Cities: 
$3000-$4500 in 1961-62 $3200-$4700 in 1961-62 
$2800-$4500 in 1960-61 $3200-$4500 in 1960-61 
Range in Maximum for Counties: Range in Maximum for Cities: 
$4200-$7840 in 1961-62 $4200-$7400 in 1961-62 
$4000-$7272 in 1960-61 $4000-$7200 in 1960-61 
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TWENTY YEARS 


of 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 


by DR. EDWARD ALVEY, JR. 
Chairman, VEA School Savings Committee 


HE School Savings Program in 

Virginia had its inception in the 
fall of 1941, when, upon recom- 
mendation of the Executive Sec- 
retary, Francis $. Chase, the Delegate 
Assembly of the Virginia Education 
Association on November 21 voted 
to assume responsibility for directing 
the Defense Savings Education Pro- 
gram in Virginia. 

The original committee, appointed 
by VEA President J. J. Fray, con- 
sisted of Dabney S. Lancaster, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Early Lee Fox, President, Coop- 
erative Education Association; Dowell 
]. Howard, Assistant Supervisor of 
Agriculture Education, Winchester; 





Mae Kelley, Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, Charlotte County; 
M. Frieda Koontz, Secretary, Student 
Cooperative Association; Nancy Lar- 
rick, Teacher, Winchester Public 
Schools; John D. Meade, Principal, 
Altavista High School; Robert F. 
Williams, Superintendent, Smyth 
County Public Schools; and the 
writer, Dean of Mary Washington 
College, as chairman. 

Both Mr. Fray and Mr. Chase met 
regularly with the committee. Mr. 
Chase, in particular, worked closely 


School Savings 
Committee at Work 
—Shown in top pic- 
ture are, from left, 
Clarence Major of 
Middlesex County, 
Maude Mahaney of 
Covington, and Dr. 
Edward Alvey of 
Mary Washington 
College, chairman. 

Next are seen L. 
H. McCue of Lynch- 
burg, Mrs. Betty 
Price of the Savings 
Bonds Division who 
recorded the meet- 
ing, James E. Rooks 
of Norfolk, and 
Chapman H. Ed- 
wards, State Director, 
Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

Mrs. Patty Jackson 
of Amelia County is 
shown third from left 
in the bottom view. 
Other members of 
the School Savings 
Committee not pic- 
tured include Paul 
Hounshell of Cul- 
peper County, Floyd 
Jenkins of the State 
Department of Edu- 
cation, and W. A. 
Scarborough of Din- 
widdie County. 


with the chairman in developing 
plans and procedures for Virginia 
schools. 

The first meeting of the Commit- 
tee was held at the VEA Head- 
quarters Office in Richmond on Sat- 
urday, December 6, to prepare a 
program of thrift education for use 
in Virginia schools. The entire per- 
sonnel of the Committee attended. 
Plans were formulated for the pub- 
lication of a leaflet of suggestions 
for distribution to teachers through 
the VEA mailing list. 

When the Committee adjourned 
the afternoon of December 6 there 
was little thought that the next day 
would bring the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and the nation would be 
plunged into war. Immediately the 
Defense Savings Program had a 
different meaning with an entirely 
new orientation. 

The VEA Committee was quick 
to respond to the call. In the week 
following Pearl Harbor, the com- 
mittee chairman, the VEA Executive 
Secretary, and the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction met with 
Treasury Department officials to dis- 
cuss objectives and procedures. Ac- 
tion was taken so promptly that 
the Virginia Journal of Education 
was able to publish, as its lead 
article in the January, 1942, issue, 
a rather detailed program of sug- 
gested plans for schools entitled 
“Serving Through Savings.” 

The program as developed in Vir- 
ginia became the model for programs 
in many other states. Both the com- 


Dr. Alvey is dean of Mary Washington 
College of the University of Virginia at 
Fredericksburg. 
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mittee chairman and the VEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary were called fre- 
quently to Washington as the Treas- 
ury Department developed plans for 
the School Savings Program on a 
nationwide basis. The chairman 
served as a member of the National 
Advisory Committee on Schools Sav- 
ings. The VEA Secretary was 
appointed to the Office of Education 
Wartime Commission. 

Briefly, the Virginia plan provided 
for the appointment, by the division 
superintendents of schools, of a local 
school savings committee in each 
city and county, under the chair- 
manship of a principal, supervisor, 
or teacher, who worked closely with 
the State committee. 

From the start there was close co- 
operation between the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, as sponsors of 
the program, the State Department 
of Education, and the state and 
national offices of the U.S. Treasury 
Department. 

A leaflet, entitled Calling All 
Schools, was prepared by the VEA 
Committee and distributed to every 
teacher in Virginia. Calling All 
Schools was reprinted in the January, 
1942, Journal. “America is at war,” 
it began. “‘We are all in it,’ said 
our President, ‘all the way. Every 
single man, woman, and child is a 
partner in the most tremendous 
undertaking in our American _his- 
tory.’” 

Committees in Action 


The response was magnificent. In 
a relatively short time, cities and 
counties throughout Virginia had 
appointed committees that were 
actively at work. Through the co- 
operation of the State Office of the 
War Bonds Division of the Treasury 
Department, supplies of posters, bul- 
letins, promotion plans, et cetera, 
were sent at frequent intervals not 
only to the chairmen of local com- 
mittees but directly to the 4,000 
schools of all types in Virginia. 

What had been “Defense Stamps” 
became War Savings Stamps. Posters 
urged young and old to “Buy a 
Share in America” through the pur- 
chase of stamps and bonds. “Serving 
Through Savings” became a national 
slogan. 

While men drilled with wooden 
guns and mock cannon in the great 
training areas in Georgia, Americans 
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worked around the clock producing 
the materials of war in huge plants. 
President Roosevelt issued the call 
for this country to become the 
Arsenal of Democracy. The purchase 
of war stamps and bonds took on a 
new urgency as vast expenditures 
for the machines and material of 
war became necessary. 

By February, 1942, the Virginia 
Journal was able to publish the first 
in a long series of articles describing 
progress of the program in various 
parts of the State. The subheadings 
of this initial report are significant: 
Charlottesville Inaugurates Program; 
Prince William Raised $18,000; 
Smyth County Schools Organize; 
Kiwanis Club Aids Drive; Negro 
Schools Active; Alexandria Off to 
Good Start; Student Senate (Suf- 
folk) Sells Stamps; Mary Washing- 
ton College Holds Victory Program. 

The same issue carries an article, 
“It’s Smart To Be Thrifty,” written 
by Nancy Larrick, of Winchester, 
a member of the VEA State Com- 
mittee, who was soon to be called 
to the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington to work with the school 
program on a national basis. 

By April, 1942, the VEA chairman 
was able to report school savings 
activities in 80 county and 22 city 
school systems, with sales totaling 
$289,943.31. In the school division 
reporting, approximately 87 per cent 
of the high schools had organized 
education programs, and approxi- 
mately 35 per cent of the pupils were 
saving systematically. 

While quotas, rivalry, and compe- 
tition among pupils or schools were 
expressly ruled out, individual schools 
and school systems were eager to 
report accomplishments. The educa- 
tional nature of the program was 
repeatedly emphasized. At no time 
were comparative sales figures re- 
ported, although some requested it. 
Only state totals were published. 

In September, 1942, a nation-wide 
Schools At War Program was an- 
nounced. “Save, Serve, Conserve” 
was adopted as a slogan. Thousands 
of schools prepared scrapbooks of 
their activities, with the best selected 
for state and national traveling ex- 
hibitions. Many of the Virginia en- 
tries received national honors. 

By December, 1942, when the 
public was being urged by posters 
to buy war bonds as “The Christmas 


Present With a Future,” reports in- 
dicated the wholehearted response of 
the schools of Virginia. Between 
January, 1942, and the close of the 
session, the pupils and teachers of 
the State had invested $2,500,000 in 
stamps and bonds. 

The success of the program led 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch to 
comment editorially (January 21, 
1943): “There is the Educational 
Committee, whose work has been 
called ‘outstanding in the nation’ by 
a representative of the Treasury 
Department, and which has been 
largely responsible for the investment 
by 600,000 Virginia students of more 
than $3,500,000 in bonds and 


stamps.” 


Mount Vernon Broadcast 


On February 22, 1943, a special 
Virginia Schools at War radio pro- 
gram was broadcast from the porch 
at Mount Vernon. Every local radio 
station in Virginia agreed to carry 
the program. Each school was asked 
to arrange an assembly at that hour 
with “radio in place, tested, and 
ready.” 

James Wallington, famed CBS 
announcer, served as narrator, and 
Dr. Francis P. Gaines, chairman of 
the Virginia War Savings Staff, pre- 
sided. The main address was made 
by Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., 
who also awarded Treasury Depart- 
ment flags to representatives of out- 
standing schools in the Schools at 
War Mobilization. Dr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster also spoke, urging school 
participation in the program. 

In April, 1943, the Buy-A-Jeep 
Campaign was launched. Upon certi- 
fying that $900 in stamps and bonds 
had been sold during a_ specified 
period, the school received an en- 
graved certificate carrying the picture 
of a jeep, the name of the school, 
and the statement that it had paid 
for the purchase of a jeep for the 
armed forces. 

This plan caught the imagination 
of pupils. Hundreds of Jeep Certifi- 
cates were awarded. One is still hang- 
ing on the wall of the principal’s 
office in a Virginia elementary school. 

Military forces cooperated in what 
were sometimes elaborate award cere- 
monies. Elementary school children 
were sure that the jeep parked out 
in front was the one they had 
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actually purchased through their 
stamp sales. 

George Mason School, in Alex- 
andria, bought four jeeps and had 
a jeep parade. Woodrow Wilson 
High School, in Portsmouth, “bought” 
eleven jeeps in two weeks. George 
Washington High School, in Alex- 
andria, paid for twelve jeeps, two 
half trucks, and a scout car in thirty 
days. Pupils were photographed in 
equipment sent from Fort Belvoir. 

During the Jeep Campaign Vir- 
ginia Schools “purchased” 1,976 
jeeps. Certificates were won by 
schools in every part of the State, 
from Chincoteague High School 
on the Eastern Shore to St. Charles 
High School in the far southwest 
corner. Norfolk City Schools alone 
reported 259 jeeps purchased. Larch- 
mont School earned a certificate with 
46 extra stars. 

Lieutenant General Brehon Som- 
ervell, chief of the Army Service 
Force, accepted in person a plaque 
commemorating the purchase of 1,- 
976 jeeps by the school children of 
Virginia. The state ranked seventh 
in the nation. 

Service Citation 

During the session of 1942-43 
total sales in Virginia schools had 
risen to over $5,600,000. In October 
1943, the Education Section of the 
War Finance Division awarded a 
distinguished service citation to the 
Virginia Journal of Education for its 
services in behalf of the War Sav- 
ings Program. 

In a letter to the VEA Executive 
Secretary from the Treasury Depart- 
ment accompanying the citation, 
Secretary Morgenthau stated: “I 
feel safe in saying that there is no 
single publication which has given 
as much space and which has con- 
tributed such outstanding articles 
and pictures about the school savings 
program. The Virginia Journal has 
become for us a model for other 
state journals to follow. . . .” 

The Jeep Campaign was followed 
by campaigns to purchase other types 
of equipment, with appropriate certi- 
ficates awarded. Over $2,000,000 in 
stamp and bond purchases resulted 
from the Triple Threat Campaign. 
Smyth County Schools alone pur- 
chased over $50,000 worth during 
the campaign. 
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Arrangements were made later for 
schools to name the equipment pur- 
chased. Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville, achieved a goal of $75,000 


for a Mustang pursuit plane. Port- 
lock High School, Norfolk County, 
and Cathedral School, Richmond, 
also purchased P-51’s. The Alex- 
andria schools purchased a medium 
bomber ($175,000). 

In the fall of 1944, the VEA War 
Savings Committee urged schools to 
qualify for the Schools-at-War flag, 
with 90 per cent of the pupils saving 
systematically, and the Minute Man 
flag, with 90 per cent of the teachers 
participating in the Payroll Savings 
Plan. 

With the coming of peace, a final 
campaign to finance hospital equip- 
ment was launched in the fall of 
1945. Schools were urged to continue 


their efforts to promote thrift and 
systematic saving. 

In an article entitled “School Sav- 
ings in Peacetime,” published in the 
Virginia Journal for January, 1946, 
the chairman urged school systems to 
continue their efforts to teach thrift 
and to have savings stamps available. 
For the past fifteen years the VEA 
School Savings Committee has con- 
tinued to work toward this objective. 
The excitement of the wartime Jeep 
Campaigns has long since subsided. 
However, the need for a strong 
America is as great as ever. 

The support and preservation of 
our democratic system of government 
rest upon us as Citizens; it is a priv- 
ilege as well as an obligation. To 
invest in U. S. Savings Bonds is, in 
1961 as it was in 1941, an opportu- 
nity to “Buy a Share in America.” 








Virginians Stress First Thanksgiving 


A group of Virginians visited Massachusetts early this month to try to 
“convince the old Bay State’s governor that Virginia held the first Thanks- 
giving one year and 17 days before the Pilgrims in Massachusetts got around 


to it.” 


The delegation declared that the first Thanksgiving in the New World was 
celebrated in Virginia at Berkeley Plantation in Charles City County on 
December 4, 1619, more than a year before the observance at Plymouth Rock. 


Former State Senator John J. Wicker, who headed the Virginia delegation 
to Massachusetts, stated that “Our colonizers just didn’t blow their horns as 
loudly as the Pilgrims, who came along a little later with a fine Thanks- 


giving ceremony.” 


Virginia’s first Thanksgiving will be commemorated at Berkeley Planta- 
tion on November 19. Governor Almond has invited Governor John A. Volpe 
of Massachusetts to attend this observance. 
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You Will Light Their Way 





National Education Association Photo 


Tomorrow’s statesmen, scientists, leaders, citizens sit before you in your classroom. 
You will light their way into the future. 


Yours is an obligation to impart knowledge—and more. You must help instill the concepts 
which give utility and dignity to learning. Young Americans cannot begin too early to learn the 
nature of freedom—or about the individual responsibilities which freedom imposes. Many 
teachers have found the Treasury’s School Savings Program helpful in such citizenship training. 
Through the weekly purchase of U.S. Savings Stamps their students have gained experience in 
practical patriotism. 


Teachers value School Savings for other reasons, too. They’ve seen youngsters develop self- 
reliance, self-discipline—and learn how thrift can help them meet the challenge of their future. 
Ewald Turner, president, National Education Association, says: ‘“The program aids two sound 
causes—greater personal opportunity in the future and greater national security now.” 


Support School Savings and buy Savings Bonds yourself. They are Shares in América. 


You save more than money with 


U.S. SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
For information, write U.S. Savings Bonds Division 
Washington 25, D.C. @ 
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Retiring Superintendent W. T. Woodson 


Honored 





T. S. Heriot, chairman of the School Board, presents Superintendent W. T. Woodson oa scroll 
with the following inscription: 
It is hereby resolved by 
THE FAIRFAX COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 
this second day of May 1961 
That this Board, representing present and past members, 
does express its appreciation to 
MR. W. T. WOODSON 
for his long and exceptionally meritorious service to the improvement of Public Education in 
Fairfax County during his tenure as Division Superintendent; further, that his untiring devotion 
to the responsibilities of his office has rendered a living memorial for the youth of this 
county, to the end that each is offered the opportunity to acquire and develop everlasting 
skills and talents contributing to the strength of the County, State and Nation. 


T. S. Heriot 
Waldron E. Leonard 
Merton S. Parsons 


Hillis Lory 
Joan Butler 


Berge Thomasian 
Merritt Ruhlen 


Special ceremonies honoring W. T. 
Woodson, who retired June 30 as 
superintendent of Fairfax County 
Schools, were held by the PTA’s, Fed- 
eration of Citizens Association, Fairfax 
Education Association, Elementary 
Principals Association, School Board, 
and personnel of the school system. 

“It has been a rather wonderful, 
yes, unbelievable 36 years since | 
came to the Fairfax County School 
System,” remarked W. T. Woodson 
upon retiring as superintendent of the 
largest school division in the State. 

Mr. Woodson in his 32 years as 
superintendent has seen a rural county 
become a suburban community with a 
population of over 275,000. He has 
seen school enrollment grow from 4,- 
000 to over 60,000. He has witnessed 
the disappearance of 50 one, two, and 
three-room wooden schoolhouses. In the 
past decade 72 new schools have been 
constructed. Mr. Woodson’s teaching 
staff grew from 168 in 1929-30 to 
over 2,500 in 1960-61. 

Fred O. Wygal, Director of the 
Division of Teacher Education and 
Certification, represented the State 
Board of Education at a Testimonial 
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Ceremony honoring Mr. Woodson’s 
retirement and made. the following 
statements: 

“Speaking in behalf of the State 
Department of Education, may I as- 
sure you that the sturdy quality of 
his character and leadership have had 
their influence upon more than just 
the educational program of Fairfax 
County. Through the years he has 
been a leader and a spokesman for 
the basic issues which have character- 
ized educational progress in the State. 
All of Virginia, as well as Fairfax 
County, will miss him. . . . And just 
as the human soul achieves immortal- 
ity, the spirit and soul of Mr. Wood- 
son will have achieved a touch of the 
immortal as those who have labored 
by his side are inspired to move for- 
ward with the same sense of practical 
idealism in achieving an even higher 
quality of education for the children 
and youth of this and succeeding gen- 
erations.” 

Highlighting the various ceremonies 
honoring Mr. Woodson was the pres- 
entation of a mounted scroll with the 
following inscription: 





The School Board of Fairfax 
County, Virginia, in regular meet- 
ing on the sixth day of June, 
1961, honors its retiring Division 
Superintendent of Schools, W. T. 
Woodson, by appointing him Su- 
perintendent emeritus of the Fair- 
fax County School Division. 





J. H. Rice, assistant superintendent, presents 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodson with the keys to a 
new Oldsmobile from the employees of the 
Fairfax County Schoo! System. 





In appreciation and respect for their Superin- 
tendent, the Elementary Principals Associa- 
tion presents the Woodsons with a walnut 
desk, a clock, and a set of silver candle- 
stick holders. 





Roy A. Fry, president of the Fairfax Edu- 
cation Association, honors Mr. Woodson with 
a life-time membership in the FEA. 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND. PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


»ethey know: 


SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION 

















503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


ITIP Ls 














BUSINESS EDUCATION 


ON THE COLLEGIATE PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 
SERVING 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES — COLLEGE GRADUATES 














Special Advanced Programs FOUNDED 
For Those Continuing Prior 194] 
Tedkdng te Shatbend sad College of Hampton Roads, Hampton. . 194 
Typewriting National Business College, Roanoke. . . . 1886 
FREE PLACEMENT Norfolk College, Norfolk............ 1927 
SERVICE FOR GRADUATES Phillips Business College, Lynchburg. . . 1929 
SPECIAL ACCELERATED Smithdeal-Massey Business College, 
PROGRAMS FOR Ee didn wad Eh ov dn vbees 1867 
TEACHERS AND 

DEGREE CANDIDATES Virginia Southern College, Roanoke. . . .1933 





VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WRITE DIRECT TO MEMBER SCHOOL FOR INFORMATION 
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Superintendent Burke Honored 
at Appomattox 





Superintendent Burke's portrait is unveiled by his grandchildren, Leigh Burke, daughter of 
R. F. Burke, Ill, and Jane Burke, daughter of J. A. Burke, Jr. 


Jerry Allen Burke, superintendent 
of Appomattox County Schools, was 
honored at the April 6 dinner meeting 
of the Appomattox Education Associa- 
tion at the Appomattox Elementary 
School. 

In keeping with the idea of “Jerry 
Burke Night,” dinner guests moved 
from the school cafeteria to the audi- 
torium for a special program, with 
Daneel L. le Roux, president of the 
Appomattox County Education Asso- 
ciation, presiding. Dr. Woodrow W. 
Wilkerson, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was the guest speak- 
er. He was presented by Earl Smith, 
supervisor of instruction for Appomat- 
tox County. 

In his address, Dr. Wilkerson re- 
viewed the 35 years of service that 
Mr. Burke has given public educa- 
tion. He pointed out that under Mr. 
Burke’s leadership, the value of facil- 
ities in Appomattox had increased from 
$96,800 in 1926 to $1,728,000 in 
1961 and that the budget had increased 
from $70,000 in 1926 to $511,000 in 
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1961. In addition, he called attention to 
the transportation system, advance in 
teachers’ salaries, and progress in school 
consolidation. Dr. Wilkerson further 
paid tribute to this leader when he 
stated “Mr. Burke never lost sight of 
good teaching in spite of his tireless 
exertion in choosing the right curric- 
ulum, in providing the proper buildings, 
in maintaining good public relations, 
and in keeping abreast of modern trends 
in education.” 

Presentation of a portrait of Mr. 
Burke followed this address, with Flora 
Belle Williams, principal of Appomat- 
tox Elementary School, speaking for the 
faculty and friends. This portrait was 
presented to the children of Appomat- 
tox that it might constantly remind 
them of the “Christian gentleman who 
has wrought so mightily in their be- 
half.” Mr. Burke’s granddaughters un- 
veiled the portrait and it was accepted 
for the children of the county by T. 
DeWitt Evans, chairman of the Ap- 
pomattox County School Board. 





Four Summer Institutes in 
the Humanities 


For Teachers in Public Senior High 
Schools and Public School 


Administrators 


Approximately 170 public senior high 
school teachers and 70 public school 
administrators will be selected to par- 
ticipate in four Summer Institutes in 
the Humanities in July, 1962. 

Sponsored by the John Hay Fellows 
Program, the Summer Institutes will be 
held at Bennington College, Benning- 
ton, Vermont; Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; The Univer- 
sity. of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; and 
Williams College, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Participants will be chosen from 
schools and school systems which are 
not only academically sound but also 
interested in making the best possible 
use of its faculty and in developing 
practices designed to break educational 
lock steps. Teachers and administrators 
at each of the four Institutes will re- 
ceive $300 for the four-week period, 
June 30-July 28, plus $60 for each 
dependent to a maximum of four, and 
a travel allowance to a maximum of 
$100. The total charge for meals and 
a dormitory room will be $160 for 
each person. Applicants should have 
at least five years of high school teach- 
ing experience and should be not more 
than fifty-five years old. 

Correspondence should be addressed 
to Charles R. Keller, Director, John 
Hay Fellows Program, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Applications 
will close on February 19, 1962. 





AK 
Interest High inTB Test 






This young man seems very in- 
terested in his tuberculin skin 
test. It takes only a second, it 
doesn’t hurt, and it tells whether 
TB germs have infected the body. 
TB associations help conduct 
tuberculin tests with the aid of 
Christmas Seal contributions. 


AR 
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Elected Superintendent 
Emeritus 


Hugh V. White, who retired as 
superintendent of Nansemond County 
Schools at the close of this past school 
year, having served for 43 years, was 
named Superintendent Emeritus in a 
resolution adopted by the Nansemond 
County School Board on September 
5, 1961. The resolution states: 

WHEREAS, Hugh V. White has 
served the cause of public education 
in Virginia from September, 1917, 
through June, 1961, for a total of 43 
years, and 

WHEREAS, all of this service was 
rendered to the people of Nansemond 
County as classroom teacher, principal, 
and Superintendent in behalf of a bet- 
ter school program for their children, 
and 

WHEREAS, throughout these years 
of public service his time and talents 
were constantly directed toward such 
activities as would further the cause 
of public education in Nansemond 
County and throughout the Common- 
wealth of Virginia; 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, that in recognition of, and 
grateful appreciation for, these many 
years of loyal, faithful, and distin- 
guished service; for his understanding 
and valuable contributions to public 
education; for his scholarly leadership 
in the interest of public education; the 
School Board of Nansemond County, 
Virginia, hereby elects him Superin- 
tendent Emeritus of Nansemond Coun- 


ty Schools. 


Patrick County Observes 
AEW 100% 


Patrick County made a record last 
year with every school observing Amer- 
ican Education Week. Schools kept 
“open house” with parent visitation, 
programs and teas honored teachers, and 
bulletin boards exhibited the work of 
students. Stuart High School had a 
special assembly program for parents 
and the PTA sponsored a Back-to- 
School Night in Stuart Elementary and 
High School, when parents visited their 
children’s classrooms and had con- 
ferences with the teachers. 

Throughout the county, American 
Education Week was observed with 
exhibits in local store windows, churches 
used AEW bulletins, and local restau- 
rants used AEW place-mats. News- 
papers published articles written by 
teachers and the radio station presented 
talks by the superintendent of schools 
and parents. 

Patrick County continues its efforts 
as “ambassadors” for their schools as 
they strive for Quality Education. 

Clara P. Boaz, Reporter 
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TEPS—Virginians attending the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards conference at Pennsylvania State University this past summer included, (front row) 
—Dr. Edgar Johnson, Longwood College and State PTA president; Mrs. Theresa P. Lutz of 
Fairfax County; Dr. Caroline Sinclair of Madison College; Mrs. Margaret Everett of Norfolk; 
Dorothy Herron, past president, VEA Department of Classroom Teachers, Norfolk; Gayle 
Crabill, president, SVEA and student at the College of William and Mary; H. Wayne Everett 
of Norfolk; Fred O. Wygal, State Department of Education; and C. Ralph Lutz of Fairfax 
County. Back row, Dr. Charles W. Blair of Madison College; Dr. Mildred D. Hoyt of Madison 
College; Dr. James W. Tyler, VEA president-elect, Richmond; Mrs. Fred Wygal, Richmond; 
Dr. O. K. Campbell, State Department of Education; and Dr. Robert J. Young, dean, Radford 
College and chairman, VEA Teacher Education and Professional Standards Committee. 
Among other Virginians attending the TEPS Conference were Dr. John Wells of Madison 
College, Mrs. Nannie Mae Williams and Frances Gee of the State Department of Education, 
and Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director of Professional Services. 
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Black Calf, 22.99 
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Richmond, Virginia 
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Administrative Changes 





James E. Earp 


James E. Earp has been named Ad- 
ministrative Assistant for the Mont- 
gomery County School Division. Mr. 
Earp is a graduate of Emory and Henry 
College, and has completed residence 
requirements at the University of Tenn- 
essee toward his Master’s degree. Since 
1954 he has been head football coach 
and teacher of physical education, as 
well as assistant principal, at the Chris- 
tiansburg High School. 


Garland E. Jackson, Jr. has been 
appointed Director of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation for the South Norfolk Schools. 
A native of Mount Olive, North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Jackson joined the South 
Norfolk School System in 1952. He 
holds the Bachelor of Science degree 
from East Carolina College and the 
Master of Education degree from the 
College of William and Mary. Mr. 
Jackson served two years with the 
Adjutant General's Corps in the United 
States Army and four years with the 
Norfolk City School System as an 
English instructor at Norview High 
School. He was appointed to his new 
position from the chairmanship of the 
English Department of Oscar F. Smith 
High School in South Norfolk. He is 
a member of the Episcopal Church. 
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Garland £. Jackson, Jr. 


Raynard T. Hale 


Raynard T. Hale is the new Director 
of Instruction in Montgomery County. 
A graduate of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, he received his Master of Edu- 
cation degree from this institution in 
1957. He served for five years as a 
teacher of agriculture in Blacksburg 
High School, and became principal of 
that school in 1953. He was president 
of the District Principals’ Association 
for two years, and chairman of Vir- 
ginia High School League Group II 
Schools for three years. 


John W. Sykes is the new director 
of instruction for Norfolk County, hav- 
ing served since 1958 as general 





John W. Sykes 





supervisor. He came to Norfolk County 
in 1947 as a teacher of Industrial 
Arts at Norview High School and 
headed the Industrial Arts Department 
from 1950 to 1952, when he became 
assistant principal of the Great Bridge 
High and Elementary School. In 1954 
when Great Bridge High School was 
housed in a new plant, Mr. Sykes was 
named principal of the Great Bridge 
Elementary School located in the pre- 
viously combined school building. A 
native of New York State, Mr. Sykes 
attended the New York State College 
for Teachers at Buffalo, N. Y., where 
he received his BS degree. He earned 
his Master of Education degree at the 
University of Virginia and has com- 
pleted all work for this doctorate with 
the exception of a project report and 
dissertation. Active in professional and 
civic affairs, he has been chairman of 
the Norfolk County Industrial Arts 
Teachers, chairman of District L Indus- 
trial Arts Teachers Section, and he is 
now vice-president of the Norfolk 
County Education Association. He is 
also a member of the official board 
of the Oak Grove Methodist Church. 


Nicholas H. Hurt was recently ap- 
pointed Director of Instruction for the 
Rockbridge County Schools. He at- 
tended the schools of Roanoke County 
and the City of Roanoke, graduating 
from Jefferson Senior High School, 
Roanoke City, in 1924. Mr. Hurt 
holds an AB degree from Lynchburg 
College and a MA degree in Edu- 
cation from the University of Virginia. 
He has completed his course work on 
the doctoral program at the University 
of Virginia. He has been a teacher in 
both elementary schools and high 
schools, and held principalships in 
Martinsville, Bedford County, Henrico 
County, and Buckingham County. He 
was principal of the Buckingham Cen- 
tral High School for ten years, 1949- 
1959. He served three terms as presi- 
dent of the Martinsville Education As- 
sociation and one term as president of 
the Buckingham County Education 
Association. 





Nicholas H. Hurt 
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Verner L. Crush Mignonne Griggs 


General Supervisors 


C. Verner Crush moved up to gen- 
eral supervisor of Roanoke County 
schools at the beginning of this school 
year, having previously served as as- 
sistant principal and athletic director 
at Cave Spring High School in Roa- 
noke County. He has also been basket- 
ball and baseball coach at Andrew 
Lewis High School and principal at 
Mount Vernon School, having come 
to Roanoke County in 1954. Before 
this, he was coach at Alleghany Dis- 
trict High School in Montgomery Coun- 
ty. A native of Fincastle, Mr. Crush 
graduated from Roanoke College and 
holds an M.Ed. degree from VPI. He 
is a veteran of the Navy Air Corps. 


Mignonne Griggs, formerly visiting 
teacher, has become general supervisor 
of education for Roanoke County. Miss 
Griggs returned to the county school 
system after World War II when she 
served on the War Department's gen- 
eral staff as a supply and equipment 
specialist. She taught at Back Creek 
School and served as principal of Bent 
Mountain School before becoming visit- 
ing teacher in 1952. A native of Roa- 
noke, Miss Griggs graduated from Jef- 
ferson High School, earned her BS at 
Longwood College and her Master’s 
degree from Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute.. Miss Griggs is immediate past 
chairman of Roanoke Regional Visiting 
Teachers, immediate past president of 
the Salem Woman’s Club, is now serv- 
ing as chairman of the club’s public 
affairs department and is a charter mem- 
ber of the South Roanoke Methodist 
Church. 


Stafford M. Haga, of Monterey, has 
been named by the Lunenburg County 
School Board as General Supervisor of 
Instruction. Mr. Haga is a graduate of 
Florida Southern College and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He has 17 years 
experience in public school work as 
teacher, principal and supervisor. 


John B. Vance has been named 
General Supervisor of Mathematics and 
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John B. Vance 


Stafford M. Haga 


Science in the Norfolk County School 
Division. 

Since becoming afhliated with the 
County school system in 1956, Mr. 
Vance has served as general science 
and physics teacher at Churchland 
High School. 

He holds a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Madison College and a 
Master of Education degree from the 
University of Virginia. He is now en- 
rolled in a graduate-level science edu- 
cation program at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg and 
for the past year has studied mathe- 
matics at the Norfolk College of Wil- 


liam and Mary. 


Elementary Supervisors 


Mrs. Jessie Beaman Fischer has 
been appointed Elementary Supervisor 
in the Norfolk County School Division. 

For the last six years, Mrs. Fischer 
has served as supervisor of elementary 
education in Norfolk City. She was 
supervisor for the County for four years 
before Norfolk annexed Tanners Creek 
District from Norfolk County. 

Mrs. Fischer is a native of Norfolk 
and attended the Norfolk City Schools. 
She holds a Master of Education degree 
from the University of Virginia and has 
accumulated hours toward her doctorate. 
She graduated from Madison College 
with a BS degree in elementary edu- 
cation in 1947. 

She is the newly elected chairman 





Mrs. Jessie B. Fischer Lonnie J. Hinkle 


John M. Kiernan 


of the Tidewater Regional Supervisors. 
She has taught extension courses for 
the University of Virginia and for the 
College of William and Mary. 


Lonnie J. Hinkle was appointed 
Supervisor of Intermediate Schools in 
Fairfax County, effective July 1, 1961. 
He served as assistant principal of Long- 
fellow Intermediate School during the 
1960-61 school year. Prior to that he 
taught at McLean High School in 
1959-60. Before this, he worked at 
Melpar, and has six years of experience 
teaching science in West Virginia. 
He holds a Master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh and is doctoral 
candidate at the George Washington 
University. 


John M. Kiernan, principal of Bar- 
rett Elementary School in Arlington 
for the past nine years, has been named 
an elementary supervisor in the Arling- 
ton school system. Mr. Kiernan was 
first a speech helping teacher and then 
an elementary classroom teacher before 
becoming a principal. He is a native 
of New York City, a graduate of Man- 
hattan College, and has a master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University. He 
was an officer in the Marines and active 
in the Pacific during World War II. 

Mr. Kiernan was named to fill one 
of two elementary supervisory vacancies 
in Arlington. Dr. Edwina Deans 
resigned to fill a new position with the 
United States Office of Education as a 
specialist in elementary mathematics. 
Mrs. Margaret Weinzettel resigned 
to move to Florida when her husband 
retired from military service. 


Mrs. Virginia Porter Lawrence 
has assumed the duties of elementary 
supervisor for Roanoke County, a posi- 
tion she held formerly during 1929-40. 
For the past several years she has been 
a teacher in the elementary schools of 
Roanoke County. A native of Wythe 
County, she made her home in Roa- 
noke City for a number of years. Mrs. 
Lawrence has a BS degree from Rad- 
ford College and a MA degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 





Mrs. Virginia P. Lawrence 
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to remind you of-— 


McKEE’S 


READING FOR MEANING 


The complete reading program that chil- 
dren and their teachers enjoy. 


The program that assures early independ- 
ence and steady growth in reading. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
3108 Piedmont Road, N.E. Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Virginia Representative 
William P. Jones, Jr. 
Urbanna, Virginia 
Telephone: Plymouth 8-3372 
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Letters of Chief Justice 
JOHN MARSHALL to his 
Wife, with their back- 
ground, Political and Do- 
mestic, 1779-1831 


By 


FRANCES NORTON MASON 





The most comprehensive publication of the letters of the Chief Justice 
to his wife to this time. The narrative is told in a delightful manner, 
combining fact, humor and pathos. It is a book you will read—and 
reread—a book you will want to give to a friend. 


6x9 inches. Illustrations, bibliography, index. Full cloth binding, 
handsome dust jacket in color. 
Price $5.00 
Order of your book dealer or of the publisher. 
GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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New Principalships 





Mrs. May C. Duncan Mrs. Keith L. Greiner 


Mrs. May C. Duncan resigned her 
position as elementary supervisor of 
Roanoke County Schools to accept the 
principalship of the new twenty-five 
room East Salem Elementary School. 
Mrs. Duncan, a native of Salem, is an 
honor graduate of both Roanoke Col- 
lege and Northwestern University. She 
has also had work at the University of 
Virginia and the University of North 
Carolina. In addition to her teaching 
experience in elementary and secondary 
schools in Roanoke County, she has 
served as principal of Broad Street 
School and has taught during the sum- 
mer sessions at Roanoke College. 

Mrs. Duncan is a charter member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Theta Chapter. 
She has served as president of the Ap- 
palachian Group of Supervisors and 
she is currently serving as Secretary of 


the Virginia ASCD. 


Mrs. Keith G. Greiner has become 
teaching principal of Washington 
Heights Elementary School in Roa- 
noke. She has been a teacher in the 
city’s Forest Park Elementary School 
since 1953. Mrs. Greiner formerly 
taught in Roanoke County during 
1930-53. She attended Radford Col- 
lege and holds a BS degree from Roa- 
noke College and a M.Ed. degree from 
VPI. Mrs. Greiner is a member of the 
first class to complete the two-year ad- 
ministrative training program for school 


| administrators. A charter member of 


Alpha Delta Kappa, she is also’ active 
in the First Methodist Church, Salem 


Mrs. Elsie Hurley, a remedial read- 
ing teacher in Arlington since 1953, 
has become principal of Barrett school, 
replacing John Kiernan, who has been 
appointed an elementary supervisor. 
Mrs. Hurley is a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and has 
a Master’s degree from George Wash- 
ington University. For 17 months, Mrs. 
Hurley was commanding officer of a 
WAC unit in the Air Force. 


Nicholas V. Prencipe, a classroom 
teacher in Arlington since 1950, is 
principal at Marshall school for the 
present year. His degrees are from 
George Washington University. 
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Thelma K. Grogan Robert F. Jarecke 


Thelma K. Grogan has been ap- 
pointed principal of Edsall Park Ele- 
mentary School in Fairfax County. Miss 
Grogan, a native of Pittsylvania County, 
is a graduate of Whitmell High School, 
received a BS degree from Madison Col- 
lege and a M.Ed. from the University 
of Virginia. She has had additional 
work at the National University of 
Mexico, Mexico City. Before coming 
to Fairfax she taught in the primary 
field, and moved to Brosville High 
School to teach English and Social 
Studies. For the past eight years she 
has been in the primary field, first at 
Groveton Elementary, then at Virginia 
Hills until she accepted the new posi- 
tion. 


Robert F. Jarecke has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new Marshall 
Road Elementary School in Fairfax 
County. He was formerly director of 
Research for Fairfax County Schools. 
During 1955-60, he was director of 
Audio-Visual Education for Fairfax 
County and held a similar position 
for the Norfolk County Schools dur- 
ing 1951-55. He has also taught and 
coached at Fishburne Military School, 
Waynesboro. A native of New York, 
he came to Virginia in 1942 to enter 
the University of Virginia where he 
received his BS and M.Ed. degrees. 
He is currently working on the doc- 
torate degree at the George Washing- 
ton University. A past president of 
the Virginia Association of Audio-Visual 
Directors and of the Teaching Mate- 
rials Section, VEA, Mr. Jarecke is a 
vestryman in the Episcopal Church. 


Walter Wesley Palmer has been ap- 
pointed principal of Wakefield High 
School, Sussex County. Mr. Palmer is 
a native of Roanoke, and holds a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree from Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem; a Master of Education 
degree from Virginia Tech., Blacks- 
burg; and has pursued doctoral work 
for the past year at the University of 
Virginia, School of Education, Char- 
lottesville. Mr. Palmer served two years 
in United States Marine Corps. He 
taught five years in Highland Park 
Elementary School and Jefferson Senior 
High School, Roanoke. 
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Needed in the math program 
of every school... 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


7th Edition—By Piper, Gruber, and Curry 


Here is a book that provides a logical, functional, and thorough 
presentation of arithmetic fundamentals and practical applications. 
The first ten units present practical problems that arise in the every- 
day lives of all citizens. The next six units of the textbook are 
devoted to problems of business, One unit is devoted to agriculture, 


and weights and measures are covered in the last unit of the text- 


book. 
APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC gives the kind of mathematical 


training that will be valuable to everyone regardless of occupation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 44 


Burlingame, Calif., Dallas 2 
30-54 























NEW —for high school general music... 


Music in Our Heritage 
Emile H. Serposs and Ira C. Singleton 


This new-as-’62 song book includes just about every 
style of song literature from Bach to Broadway with 
selections expertly arranged to suit every type of 
high school singing group. Accompaniments are in the 
teacher’s edition and two long-play records made by 
world-famous artists complete the program. 


and the leader for junior high... 


Music in Our Life and Music in Our Times 
Cooper, Freeburg, Imig, Nordholm, Rhea, Serposs 


This is the complete junior high program with: every- 
thing needed for topflight teaching—colorful books 
for students, helpful teachers’ editions, long-play rec- 
ords of highest professional quality, and skills books, 
EXPLORING MUSIC, by Klein and Peterson. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


3272 Peachtree Road, N.E., Atlanta 5 
==== Representative: John A. Harrison 
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Janie is a lucky girl. Like you, her 
teachers care. They know how im- 
portant good handwriting will be 
in every aspect of Janie’s life, 
from obtaining grades on written 
work which truly reflect her ability 
to securing and holding the posi- 
tion she wants in the world of 
adults. 

So Janie's teachers make sure she 
uses good handwriting practices 
in all her written work. They insist 
on neatness, on legible letter forms, 
on proper spacing and alignment. 
They keep track of Janie’s personal 
problems, month by month. They 
help her to analyze her own hand- 
writing and provide her the guidance 
necessary to improve. 





Janie’s teachers know, too, that half 
our states have made exhaustive 
studies of the many handwriting sys- 
tems and that one system has been 
approved in over 90% of these 
studies. Therefore, Janie’s teachers 
use the newest edition of the Noble 
system—and are as happy as Janie! 
Ask us for complete information. 
We would also be glad to tell you 
about such fine, widely used books 
as Short Stories of Famous Men, 
Short Stories of Famous Women and 
the Holiday Reader, or our new 
programs such as the How and Why 
Wonder Books of science for inter- 
mediate grades, the Living Lan- 
guage record program for FLES 
classes, and our adopted French text. 


Publishers Of America’s Most Widely Adopted Handwriting System 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Mrs. Evelyn T. Magarity 





Ruffian Manning 


Mrs. Evelyn T. Magarity has been 
appointed principal of the new Lewins- 
ville Elementary School in Fairfax 
County. She began her teaching career 
in Fairfax County in 1941 at Oakton 
Elementary School and in 1955 became 
principal of Lemon Road Elementary 
School. Mrs. Magarity has a BS de- 
gree from Radford College and has 
done graduate work at George Wash- 
ington University, University of Vir- 
ginia, and American University. Active 
in professional and civic groups, she 
is a past president of the Fairfax Ele- 
mentary Principals Association and the 
Fairfax Education Association. Mrs. 
Magarity is also a member of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, Fairfax County Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
Order of Eastern Star and the Daugh- 


ters of America. 


Ruffian Manning has been appointed 
principal of the new Manassas Ele- 
mentary School in Prince William 
County. Mr. Manning was a teacher 
for eleven years in the Duplin County 
Schools of North Carolina, including 
four years as teaching principal. He 
moved to Prince William County, Vir- 
ginia in August of 1960 to become 
assistant principal of Bennett Ele- 
mentary School. Mr. Manning received 
his BA and MA degrees from East 
Carolina College in Greenville, North 
Carolina. 


Clayton Robertson, former assistant 
principal at Churchland Junior High 
School, has been named acting princi- 
pal at the Edwin W. Chittum Ele- 
mentary School for 1961-62 in Norfolk 
County. Mr. Robertson came to Nor- 
folk County in 1954. He served as 
teacher for three years at Churchland 
High School, was assistant principal at 
Churchland Elementary School for two 
years, and assistant principal at Church- 
land Junior High School for three 
years. He holds an AB degree from 
Atlantic Christian College in Wilson, 
North Carolina, and a MA degree 
from East Carolina College. He has 
done further advanced work at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary and at the 
University of Virginia. 
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Anne Smothers 


Kate W. Thomas 


Ann Smothers, a native of Roanoke 
County, is the new principal of Roland 
E. Cook Elementary School, Roanoke 
County. She graduated from St. Cath- 
erine’s School, Richmond, and attended 
Roanoke College. She graduated from 
Stetson University with a major in 
Biology, and has taken graduate work 
in education. Miss Smothers taught 
for two years at Mt. Pleasant School, 
Roanoke County, and she has worked 
with teenagers on a programed series 
of television programs presented each 
winter under the sponsorship of the 
Junior League of Roanoke. She spent 
the summer of 1960 traveling in 
Europe. 


Kate Wheat Thomas has been ap- 
pointed principal at the Lemon Road 
Elementary School. Miss Thomas has 
been a classroom teacher in Fairfax 
County for the past twelve years. Her 
experience includes work with all ele- 
mentary grades at the Centreville and 
Pimmit Hills Elementary Schools. She 
holds her Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Bryn Mawr College and has additional 
credits in education from Madison Col- 
lege. She is completing her Master’s 
degree in Elementary Education at 
George Washington University. 


Grace Hall, an elementary principal 
in Arlington for the past 18 years, is 
the new principal at Claremont school. 
Ray O’Neill, former principal at Clare- 
mont, is taking sabbatical leave to study 
toward a doctorate at the University of 
Maryland. Miss Hall has been con- 
nected with the Arlington schools since 
1935. She has both a Bachelor’s and 
a Master’s degree from George Wash- 
ington University. 


Baxter Hott of Bloomery, West Vir- 
ginia, is the new principal of the Gore 
Elementary School in Frederick County. 
Mr. Hott succeeds Frank Whitacre 
who became principal of the new 
Leslie D. Kline Elementary School. Mr. 
Hott was formerly principal of the Paw 
Paw, West Virginia Elementary School. 
He received his AB degree in secondary 
education at Shepherd College and is 
taking graduate work at the University 
of West Virginia. He served in the 
Army for three years during World 
War II. 
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NEWS FROM 


rue Educators 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
BOOMING 


Washington, D.C.—According to the 
United States Office of Education, 
45 million pupils from kindergarten 
through high school are enrolled this 
year. This is an increase of over one 
million students over last year. In 
the past decade, enrollment increased 
by 16 million—about equal to the 
population of New York State. 


* * * * 


HOW MANY CLASSROOMS DO 
YOU NEED? 


Washington, D. C.—The nation must 
have 427,000 new classrooms in the 
next five years, reports the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Present construc- 
tion rate is only 70,000 per year. 


* * * * 


MATHEMATICS—A COMMON 
PROBLEM 





New York, N. Y.—The state of mod- 
ern math teaching is of common con- 
cern in Europe as well as the United 
States. European findings . . . and 
recommendations . . . closely parallel 
American experience and proposed 
reforms. The reported need is for 
more Math education in the lower 
grades and for teaching techniques 
which interest rather than deter the 
child. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS ... AND 
WRITING 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—Colleges have 


been complaining about students who 
are well qualified in most subjects 
but too weak in English composition 
to “put their best foot forward.” A 
program at the University of Michi- 
gan will result next summer in re- 
taining 900 high school English teach- 
ers across the country to emphasize 
more creative writing by students 
instead of “literary criticism” of rec- 
ognized authors. 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 


Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 














the coupon (right) to- 








day. 





BRITISH QUESTION SCHOOL AID 


London, England—A major issue in 
Britain as well as the United States 
is a controversy over government 
aid to private education. A recent 
decision by the government denied 
state aid to private schools such as 
Eton and Harrow. 





Valley Stream, N. Y.—A committee 
of teachers and parents in Valley 
Stream came up with the following 


time table for elementary pupils: 
Grades 1 and 2, 15 to 20 minutes per 
day; Grades 3 and 4, 30 minutes; 
Grades 5 and 6, 60 minutes. 


* * * * 


THANKS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


More than 3,100 teachers in 20 
Groups now are Educators members 
. . . and have received $180,000 in 
disability benefits. Monthly income, 
hospital-surgical, and major medical 
(to $10,000) plans are available... . 
at minimum costs. See why 215,000 
other teachers have joined Educators 
since 1910 and received $23,000,000 in 
benefits. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 






J. H. Stanley 
State Mar. 
Richmond 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. 


| 

C) Send... .sets free | 
Safety Posters | 
| 

| 


C) Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


Name 
COREG OF BENOGE . oc ciccccccccecccees | 
IIE ccc ecccccceasscase | 
ES eee 11 ! 








Virginia was represented at the Fourth National Salary School sponsored by the Office of 


Professional Development and Welfare of the National Education Association in Washington, 
D. C., September 26-29. Approximately 140 educators, representing the 50 states, the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rica, were invited to attend an extensive three-day course to learn 
some practical ways of setting up and putting into operation salary schedules for teachers. A 
six member team of “‘instructors’’ put school participants through a rigid daily schedule and 
groups from each state received “diplomas” for satisfactory completion of the course. Shown 
here with one of the NEA Salary Consultants are (left to right): Thomas Christinsen, Vienna; 
Mrs. Anne B. Turpin, Forest; James T. McClellan, Bristol; and Newell B. Walters, NEA Con- 


sultant on Teacher Welfare. 


Salary School 


“The dollars-and-cents return from 
the education of people is as good 
a long-run investment for the Amer- 
ican taxpaper as putting his money 
into a filling station, stocks and bonds, 
a ranch out West, or any other type 
of traditional capital investment,” said 
Sam M. Lambert, director of the Re- 
search Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association (NEA), speaking in 
Washington before the 4th National 
School for Teacher Salary Scheduling. 


“There is convincing evidence,” he 
said, “that taxes used to support certain 
public enterprises, among them educa- 
tion, can result in a return of capital 
many times over.” 

“Public investments in agricultural 
research, health, and vocational rehabil- 
itation provide excellent examples of 
the wisdom of investing in people, 
but the returns of all types are prob- 
ably largest from the money we spend 
on public and higher education.” 








ADAM 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Our 23rd year) 


Some of the finest positions become 

available after school starts. Contact 

us today—salaries—$4,500 to $8,000. 
605 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., Member NATA 














Cc. D. GUESS 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 
Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 
SUSAN F. GUESS 





FRANK HURLEY 











SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD—1962 


University of San Francisco 

GUADALAJARA, Mexico—July 1-August 4 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, 
and activities 

VALENCIA, Spain—June 29-August 21 
Several plans to fit individual require- 
ments from $625.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND- 
TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK—MA- 
DRID—VELENCIA 

PALMA de MALLORCA, Spain—July 14— 

September 1 
Several plans to fit individual require- 
ments from $695.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND- 
TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK—MA- 
DRID—PALMA. 

INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 

University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 











VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 
103 N. 147TH St., Ricnmonp, VA. 











Spencer Press has franchises open in all 
parts of Virginia for teachers to sell Our 
Wonderful World on a part time basis. High- 
est commissions paid plus bonus of cash or 
merchandise. For information write to G. W. 
Foster, 3131 Piedmont Road, N. E. Suite 
201A, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Of first importance is basic improve- 
ment in teacher preparation. Dr. Lam- 
bert recommends a longer and more 
intensive training period for teachers 
—four years of general education plus 
two years of rigorous professional train- 
ing—which he believes would result in 
greater selectivity and increased ability. 

He also recommended a ten-year 
rather than a twelve-year school pro- 
gram for the talented children; sum- 
mertime remedial programs spaced ap- 
propriately throughout the public school 
years; and a great increase in coun- 
seling and guidance in all schools. Ap- 
proximately 140 conference _partici- 
pants studied how to negotiate with 
school boards, factors causing low 
teacher salaries, research techniques, 
salary-related compensations for teach- 
ers, and salary scheduling. An innova- 
tion at this year’s conference was a panel 
presentation of both sides of the con- 
troversial merit pay for teachers issue. 


Wins First Jessup Scholarship 


Marilyn H. Burton of Charlottes- 
ville, a June graduate of Albemarle 
High School, has been named as the 
first winner of the Samuel A. Jessup 
Memorial Scholarship. The grant pro- 
vides $1,000, subject to renewal for 
three years, up to a total of $4,000. 
She enters Randolph-Macon College 
for Women at Lynchburg. 

The scholarship in memory of Mr. 
Jessup, late board chairman of Vir- 
ginia Trailways, is designed to en- 
courage talented children of Virginia 
Trailways and certain affliated com- 
panies in obtaining a college educa- 
tion. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert O. Burton, Marilyn’s father is 
an auditor for Virginia Trailways. 

Marilyn combines a busy extra-cur- 
ricular activity schedule with outstand- 
ing scholastic achievement, having been 
president of her 4-H Club, Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, Junior Red Cross 
Council, editor of her high school an- 
nual, a Forensic winner, and a Na- 
tional .Merit Scholarship semi-finalist. 

The winner was selected by a spe- 
cial Scholarship Advisory Committee 
set up by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J., to consider ap- 
plications and administer the program. 


Science Kit No. 250 for teaching lower 
grades includes materials that enable a 
teacher to demonstrate many basic con- 
cepts of physical science through class- 
room experiments. A bulletin and a 
manual are among the 47 different types 
of materials included in the kit which 
is planned for use in the lower grades 
and comes complete with a wooden 
cabinet designed for storage of kit ma- 
terials. (Arthur S. LaPine & Company, 
6001 S. Knox Ave., Chicago 29, Ill. 
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Lloyd E. Gaskins Russell G. Kerlin 


Assistant Principals 


Lloyd E. Gaskins has been ap- 
pointed assistant principal of Church- 
land High School, Norfolk County. 
He was previously head of the business 
education department of Great Bridge 
High School. He succeeds Noble L. 
Moore, who has been named to the 
principalship of Churchland Junior 
High School. 

Mr. Gaskins, is a native of Church- 
land and a graduate of Churchland 
High School. He received a Bachelor 
of Science degree at VPI in 1952 and 
a Master's degree in 1960. He has 
been head of the Great Bridge High 
School business education department 
and the school’s vocational office train- 
ing co-ordinator since 1955. 

Mr. Gaskins was a non-commissioned 
officer in the U. S. Army during the 
Second World War and a lieutenant 
during the Korean War. 

He is a past president of the VPI, 
Portsmouth Club; treasurer of Pi 
Omega Pi, national honorary teachers 
fraternity; and treasurer of the County 
Education Association Credit Union. 
Mr. Gaskins holds membership in 
Alpha Kappa Psi, national professional 
business fraternity; Scabbard and Blade, 
a national honorary military fraternity; 
and Pershing Rifles, national honorary 
military society. 


Russell G. Kerlin was appointed as- 
sistant principal of Longfellow Inter- 
mediate School, Fairfax County. Mr. 
Kerlin formerly taught in Longfellow 
School. He has been in the Fairfax 
School System since September 1952. 
He holds a Master’s degree from the 
University of Virginia and has done 
subsequent graduate study under 
NDEA fellowships, including one dur- 
ing the summer of 1961. 


Charles E. King, Jr. was appointed 
assistant principal for Instruction at 
Herndon High School, Fairfax County. 
Since 1956, he has been serving as 
principal of the Quantico Post High 
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Charles E. King 


Houston B. Sizer 


School. Prior to that time he served as 
principal of Middle River High School, 
Augusta County, and as a teacher in 
Campbell County. He holds a Master’s 
degree from the University of Virginia. 


Houston B. Sizer was promoted to 
assistant principal at Jefferson High 
School, Roanoke, at the beginning of 
this school year. He came to Jefferson 
High School in 1952 as coach and 
Physical Education instructor, becom- 
ing manager of Student Activities in 
1958. He formerly taught in Monroe 
Junior High School, Roanoke, and was 
a teacher in West Virginia. Mr. Sizer 
has a BS degree from the University 
of Richmond and an M.Ed. degree 
from the University of Virginia. He 
was a member of the first class to 
complete the two-year administrative 
training program for school adminis- 
trators. A graduate of Jefferson High 
School where he now holds his new 
position, Mr. Sizer is a member of 
Christ Episcopal Church. 





Leo Smith Royal S. Wheeler 


Leo H. Smith, assistant principal, 
Christiansburg High School, Mont- 
gomery County, is a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. He taught 
Vocational Agriculture in the Upper- 
ville and Marshall High Schools. He 
became Agriculture teacher in the 
Christiansburg High School in 1945, 
which position he has held until July 
1, 1961, when he was appointed as- 
sistant principal of Christiansburg High 
School. 


Royal S. Wheeler, assistant princi- 
pal, Blacksburg High School, Mont- 
gomery County, received his BS degree 
in Agriculture Education from VPI. He 
taught in Goochland County for four 
years, and served in Administration 
and as a Special Weapons Officer in 
the U. S. Air Force from September 
1954 until March, 1959. He was ap- 
pointed Agriculture instructor at Blacks- 
burg High School in 1959, and became 
assistant principal of that school on 
July 1, 1961. 





the previous week in Roanoke. 


o'clock on Friday. 


address the group on this theme. 


sultant for the FTA clubs. 





FTA Convention Changed 


The FTA Convention will be held on Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 8-9, at the Hotel Jefferson in Richmond. Both the time 
and place have been changed due to conflict with the College Board 
Entrance Examinations, the convention having been originally set for 


This is the first convention of the Future Teachers of America as a 
separate unit, the high school clubs and college chapters of “Future 
Teachers” in Virginia having formerly met together for their annual 
meetings. The college group, now known as the Student VEA, had its 
first separate convention October 2] at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland. 

The Future Teachers Convention will open in Richmond at the Hotel 
Jefferson on Friday, December 8, at 2:30 p.m., closing with the lunch- 
eon meeting on Saturday, December 9. Registration will begin at twelve 


Theme of this first independent FTA Convention will be “New 
Frontiers in Teaching.” Superintendent H. I. Willett of Richmond will 


Eunice Gates of Hopewell High School is Virginia FTA president 
and Katherine Hoyle, VEA Director of Field Services, is State con- 
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INVALUABLE AIDS FOR 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


IN USE IN SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT VIRGINIA 





THE FUNCTIONING OF 


OUR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ~—_ GOVERNMENTS 


Virginia’s Government is the most comprehensive and easily understood 
book yet published on how we govern ourselves in Virginia. Contains 
all the latest essential information on the functioning of our state, city 
and county government. 148 pages, paper-bound. 


VIRGINIA’S 


$2 Single Copy Postpaid $1.40 Copy in Quantities 10 or more 


FOR HISTORY STUDY 
OR SCRAPBOOK USE 


STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
of the OLD DOMINION 


Beginning at Jamestown, the Study Scrapbook unfolds a word and pic- 
ture story of Virginia History. 36 pages—8 pages in color—150 illustra- 
tions. On newspaper size pages folded, and printed on one side of page 
only, making it ideal for study use or to cut out illustrations when 
making scrapbook. 


50¢ Per Copy Postpaid 40¢ Copy in Quantities 15 or more 


VIRGINIA HISTORYLAND « A beautiful souvenir of the 


Old Dominion in natural color. 44 pages—37 full color photos 
$1.25 Per Copy 


VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS . . . A Division of The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
611 E. Franklin Street * Richmond 19, Virginia 


Send me postpaid the publications indicated. 


ae sae .. is enclosed. 
No. Copies 


a “VIRGINIA’S 
ee GOVERNMENT” 


¢ “STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
wr of the OLD DOMINION” 


“VIRGINIA 
Un IE IOI cies inencsinshcsnchaiesanstesiinticeiveenesibab saline _— ¢ HISTORYLAND” 


Please print name and address clearly) 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Their works live on in the lives 


of others 


Mrs. Carolyn Rice Andrews, Char- 
lotte County—Mrs. Andrews, who 
taught the first grade at Phenix Ele- 
mentary School, Charlotte County, died 
on July 12, 1961. She had been a 
teacher for 27 years. 


Mrs. Frances Hall Barker, Vir- 
ginia Beach—Mrs. Barker, a native of 
Isle of Wight County and a Virginia 
teacher for many years, died on June 
4, 1961. Prior to her illness, she taught 
the second grade at Willoughby T. 
Cooke Elementary School, Virginia 
Beach. 


Novella D. Barnhill, Suffolk—A 
veteran teacher, Miss Barnhill died on 
July 18, 1961. During her life span 
of seven decades, she taught for a half- 
century in schools of Virginia, includ- 
ing 46 terms in the elementary schools 
of Suffolk. A tribute from the Suffolk 
Education Association states in part: 
“As many as three generations in a 
single family have sat at her feet and 
can attest to the fact that, while they 
learned history and geography, they 
were taught many lessons in character.” 


Annie Payne Lemon, Fincastle— 
Miss Lemon died on May 23, 1961. 
She had taught the First Grade in 


Botetourt County for 33 years. 





Mrs. Hazel Driver Kline, Augusta 
County—Mrs. Kline, a teacher of the 
second grade at Crimora Elementary 
School, Augusta County, died on July 
8, 1961. She had taught in Rocking- 
ham and Augusta County schools for 
19 years. 


Mrs. Hallie Battaile Mears, Ac- 
comack County—Retired twelve years 
ago, Mrs. Mears died suddenly on 
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August 21, 1961. She had taught in 
Pungoteague and Central high schools 
in Accomack County, and had formerly 
served as principal of the high school 
in Harborton. 


Mrs. Elsie Quisenberry Moss, 
Louisa County—At the time of her 
death on June 30, Mrs. Moss was a 
teacher at Louisa County High School. 
In tribute, the Louisa County Educa- 
tion Association states in part: “She 
knew how to arouse in children an 
eagerness for learning. . . . Her high 
ideals will long remain with those 
whom she taught and those with whom 
she worked.” 


Mrs. Julia Twyman, Fincastle—Mrs. 
Twyman of Botetourt County had 
taught in high school for 20 years. 
She died August 1, 1961. 


Mrs. Estelle McClung Wood, Eagle 
Rock—Mrs. Wood taught Third Grade 
in Botetourt County for 33 years. She 
died on November 27, 1960. 


Past VEA President Passes 





Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk—Miss 
Holt, a past president of the Virginia 
Education Association, died on August 
25 from injuries received in a trafhc 
accident. She was the second woman 
elected to head the state-wide organi- 
zation, having served as VEA president 
in 1933-34. She was also president of 
the Norfolk Education Association for 
five years. Among many honors con- 
ferred upon her, Miss Holt was selected 
by the Norfolk Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club as Norfolk’s 
Woman of Outstanding Accomplish- 
ment for 1950-51. An editorial tribute 
in the Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch states 
in part: “The untimely death of ‘Miss 
Lucy’ at the age of 78 marks the 
passing of a lively individualist as well 
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as a teacher and educator who was both 
loved and respected . . . her 25-year 
reign as principal of Ocean View Ele- 
mentary School made her a community 
by-word. She ruled with authority, 
humor, determination and common 
sense that never lost sight of the main 
job of school, teaching the funda- 
mentals.” 

Miss Holt began her teaching career 
in Norfolk County in 1907 at the 
Huntersville School and moved to the 
Norfolk City system in 1909 where 
she taught for 13 years before return- 
ing to the College of William and 
Mary for her AB degree. Upon her 
return to Norfolk, she was appointed 
principal of the Patrick Henry School. 
She moved to the principalship of the 
Ocean View School in 1927, from 
which she retired in 1952. 

After obtaining her AB degree in 
1922, Miss Holt studied at Columbia 
University, University of Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and at the Uni- 
versity of California. Among community 
activities, she was a founder of the 
Tidewater Cerebral Palsy Center and 
served as local chairman and later as 
president of the Virginia Society for 
Crippled Children. She was a mem- 
ber of the Ocean View Community 
Center Board and a past president of 
the Tidewater Tuberculosis Association. 

When Miss Holt retired in 1952, she 
was feted at a banquet given by her 
former pupils and friends from many 


walks of life. 


Business Teachers Meet 
For Conference 


About 100 Virginia business teach- 
ers met at the Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort, August 14-18, to re- 
write the STATE COURSE OF 
STUDY for VOCATIONAL OFFICE 
TRAINING AND CLERICAL PRAC- 
TICE. 

Dr. Stuart Margulies and Dr. Bruce 
Blackstone served as consultants for 
the teachers who were rewriting the 
sections of the COURSE OF STUDY. 
Dr. Margulies came from the Center 
of Programed Instruction, Incorporated 
in New York City; Dr. Blackstone, the 
specialist on Office Education, came 
from the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

During the week’s activity the group 
of selected business teachers, who had 
been divided into 20 groups, worked on 
rewriting the units in Clerical Practice 
and Vocational Office Training. 
Through the cooperation of office equip- 
ment manufacturers and state colleges, 
the groups were supplied with equip- 
ment and resource materials needed to 
develop these units and experiment 
with their practicability. 











JUST 
PUBLISHED 

















A 40-page word and picture story 
of the conflict in Virginia, printed 
in two colors and containing over 
70 rare photographs and on-the-scene 
sketches. Text by Joseph P. Cullen, 
U. S. National Park Service his- 


torian. 


ACCLAIMED BY CRITICS 


“Perfectly done”—Virginia College 
Official 

“Magnificent job”—Virginia Daily 
Newspaper 

“A keepsake everyone will want to 
retain”"—Trade Association Execu- 
tive 

“One which those interested in the 
history of the war will wish to pre- 
serve in their libraries’—Virginia 
Bank Official 

“One of the most outstanding pub- 


lications brought to our attention” — 
Centennial Official 


A VALUABLE 
TEACHING AID 


SPECIAL 5 Oc 
PRICE 
TO — 
Regularly 
STUDENTS Sells for $1 


VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
611 East Franklin Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Enclosed is $ ...... for copies 


The Civil War In Virginia 
Name 
Address 


sia Sa csik bere o's , 
VJ 
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LOUISA LEADERS—Among lead- 
ers at the first fall meeting of the 
Louisa County Education Association 
were, from left, Louise Woolfolk, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Ruby Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent; Superintendent Byrd W. Long; 
Clyde E. Harding, president; and Mrs. 


Sarah G. Smith, treasurer. 
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GRAYSON COUNTY OFFICERS 
—Gathered on the steps for school’s 
opening meeting are (back row) Mrs. 
Frieda Phipps of Independence High 
School, secretary-treasurer of Grayson 
County Education Association, and 
Mrs. Eunola Burnett of Fries High 
School, vice-president of GEA. (Front 
row) Burt C. Rhudy, general super- 
visor of Grayson County Schools; Su- 
perintendent Nile C. Smythers; and 
Chapman Cox, principal of Baywood 
School and president of the Grayson 
County Education Association. 
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Spong Commission Studies 
Rocky Mountain Project 


Three members of the eleven-man 
State Commission on Public Educa- 
tion, known as the Spong Commission, 
visited the Rocky Mountain Area Proj- 
ect for Small High Schools this past 
summer in their study of education 
throughout America. The commission 


is charged with the responsibility of 
making comprehensive recommenda- 
tions to the Virginia General As- 
sembly for upgrading the public edu- 
cation system of the State. During 
their three and a half days in Colorado, 
the sub-committee visited Central City, 
Simla and Mosca, studying the high 
schools, which are members of the 
Rocky Mountain Area Project. The 
RMAP is a Ford Foundation supported 
project, sponsored by the Colorado 
State Department of Education. It is 
seeking to find more effective ways to 
utilize the time and talents of teach- 
ers in isolated, necessarily existent small 
high schools. 

At the conclusion of their visit, the 
sub-committee members, Senator George 
S. Aldhizer II, Judge Jerry G. Bray, 
Jr. and Superintendent of Schools Har- 
old W. Ramsey, spent a half day dis- 
cussing their findings with members 
of the Colorado State Department of 
Education and exploring with them 
possible recommendations for stafing 
patterns in the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education. 





Commission Members Visit Colorado Schools—Sub-committee members of the Spong Com- 
mission, Senator George S$. Aldhizer of Broadway, Superintendent Harold W. Ramsey of 
Franklin County (Rocky Mount), and Judge Jerry G. Bray, Jr. of South Norfolk, discuss the 
Rocky Mountain Area Project for Small High Schools with Dr. Bryon W. Hansford, Colorado 


State Commissioner of Education. 





Lynchburg Listens to 
New Superintendent 


M. L. Carper, new superintendent 
of the Lynchburg City Schools, ad- 
dressed the first meeting of the Lynch- 
burg Education Association on Sep- 
tember 19 at the E. C. Glass High 
School. Mrs. B. R. Harvey, president 
of LEA, presided. Following Mr. Car- 
per’s message, members of the Asso- 
ciation were entertained with a recep- 
tion in honor of new members and 
retired personnel. 

Virginia Wiley, Reporter 


Takes NEA Post 


Simeon P. Taylor, III has become 
director of the Statistics Department for 
the National Education Association at 
Washington, D. C. He formerly taught 
in Arlington and was president of the 
Arlington Education Association. Mr. 
Taylor also has been president of the 
Secondary Mathematics Section of the 
Virginia Education Association. 


Thanksgiving by 
thanksliving 
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Madison County Banquet 


Approximately 110 members and 
guests attended the annual banquet of 
the Madison County Education Asso- 
ciation. David Jones, president of the 
Madison County Education Associa- 
tion and principal of Madison County 
High School, presented the special 
guests. These included H. W. Charlton, 
president of District J, and Mrs. 





Enrolls 100% First Day 





‘% 


Mrs. Hilda Morano, building representative 
at Tuckahoe Junior High School, Henrico 
County, enrolled all 76 teachers of the school 
on the first day of the current school year, 
achieving 100% membership in local and 
State professional organizations, VEA-HEA, 



























Charlton; Katherine Hoyle, director of 
Field Services, VEA; Mrs. John Locke, 
wife of the guest speaker; county su- 
pervisors, school officials, and retired 
teachers. Dr. Locke challenged the 
teachers to have some basic beliefs 
by which to live. 





Superintendent William Wetsel of Greene- 
Madison Division, welcomes teachers to the 
annual Madison County Education Association 
banquet, held in the cafeteria of the Madison 
County High School. 





FTA Convention— 


Richmond 


Hotel Jefferson 
December 8-9 





See December Journal for 





on the opening day. VEA Convention reports 
VEA Membership Honor Roll 
Last year 66 counties and cities had 100% WEA membership. Already 
this year 55 have reported 100%. Nine of these counties and cities were 
not 100% in 1960-61. 
The 55 already 100% are: 
Accomack Galax Northumberland 
Amelia Giles Norton 
Appomattox Grayson Page 
Bland Greene Patrick 
* Botetourt Greensville Powhatan 
Bristol Hanover Prince George 
Brunswick Highland Rappahannock 
*Buena Vista *Isle of Wight Richmond County 
Caroline King George Russell 
Charlotte King and Queen Smyth 
Clarke King William South Norfolk 
*Covington Lancaster Staunton 
Craig Lee Suffolk 
*Culpeper Lunenburg Surry 
*Cumberland Martinsville Washington 
Dickerson Mathews * Westmoreland 
*Fluvanna Middlesex York 
Franklin * Nelson VSDB 
Fredericksburg 
*Not 100% in 1960-61. 
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Dr. John Funk Locke of Maurertown was the 
guest speaker for the Madison County ban- 
quet. He is shown with David Berry, (right) 
chairman of the Madison County School 
Board, who served as master of ceremonies. 


































Retired members of MCEA, who were special 
guests for the banquet, included from left, 
Mrs. Otis Bowman; Claude L. Yowell, a 
former principal; Annie Kipps; and A. W. 
Yowell, former superintendent. Mrs. Bow- 
man and Miss Kipps formerly taught in 
elementary schools of Madison County. 





SPOTSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
LEADERS shown during their first 
fall meeting are (front row), Mrs. 
Marian J. Pulliam, treasurer; Mrs. 
Bernice N. Bass, president of Spotsyl- 
vania County Education Association, 


and Pauline N. 


Shrum, secretary. 
(Back row) J. C. Hawkins, chairman, 
Spotsylvania County School Board; 


Harry E. Bibb, vice-president, SEA; 
and Superintendent J. Thomas Walker. 
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Leaves air mint fresh! 


the multi-purpose 


industrial disinfectant 


with the fresh mint leaf aroma 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises ask your 
Doige service man 
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Eurebo. Caters to 
Classroom Crofts 


Eureka’s popular seasonal and 
everyday lines of full-color gummed 
seals and cardboard cutout prints 
have widespread use for educational 
and decorative classroom activities. 


, Send today for 
FREE samples 
and informa- 
tion. Both you 
and your stu- 
dents will be 
glad you did. 














Eureka Specialty Printing Co. 
Box 149, Scranton 1, Pennsylvania 


Please send me free samples and informa- 
tion about seals and cutouts. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
Our School Supply Source is 
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These are announcements by the man- 
ufacturers of new products which we 
believe will be of interest to educators. 
This listing should not be construed as 
a recommendation by the editor. If un- 
able to find these products in your 
locality, your request to the magazine 
for further information will be for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 


Pariscraft is a high strength surgical 
gauze, to which a thin coating of plaster 
of Paris has been applied. Simply by 
cutting and wetting, Pariscraft can be 
molded, draped or modeled to any shape. 
It dries in minutes and can be painted 
immediately with oil paint, any of the 
water base paints or bronze varnish. When 
dry, it can be filed, drilled or sanded 
without chipping. Lightweight, strong and 
extremely workable, Pariscraft requires no 
mixing, measuring or weighing, and a 
minimum of clean-up time. By following 
a few easy instructions, a wide range of 
arts and crafts products can be executed by 
elementary, junior and senior high school 
classes. Suggested projects include: With 
chicken wire or rolled newspaper make 
figures or busts: draping for authentic 
costume effects; puppets made over inflated 
balloons or jars; three dimensional mosaics; 
props for school plays. Cost, 20-lb carton, 
$9.75 f.0.b. factory J. L. Hammett Com- 


pany, Union, New Jersey. 


Tennis Shoe Locker solves the problem 
of what to do with tennis and gym shoes 
during class or study hours and where to 
put school shoes during gym or recreation 
periods. Built to rigid specifications, this 
unit is constructed of heavy gauge welded 
steel framing, heavy gauge steel mesh on 
three sides and a door with exclusive 
three point locking mechanism. Each unit 
is 64” high, 185%” wide, and 16” deep. It 
is completely ventilated on three sides for 
maximum air circulation. Ten shelves 
with dividing rods hold four pairs of shoes 
each . . . 40 per locker. Available in 7 
baked enamel finishes or custom finished 
according to the customer’s specifications 
and color samples. Lockers are shipped 
completely assembled . . . ready for in- 
stallation. (DeBrough Manufacturing 
Company, 2924 27th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota) 


The Hill and Dale is a new combination 
slide and climber, designed for primary 
grade levels. It features safety and dura- 
bility in all of its components. The four 
foot high platform, which is used to enter 
either the slide or climber, has sturdy 
corner posts and an attractive yellow 
canopy dome that provides pleasant shade 
in hot weather. The dome is formed out 
of one piece of tough, weather resistant 
fiberglass. Heavy duty steel floor plate is 
used to make the platform and two op- 
posing stairs, which are welded together 
to form one rigidized integral unit. Stair 
treads are formed solid from one piece to 
eliminate any openings between treads. 


Colors are blue and white. Finish is 
Grabtite, a weatherproof, abrasion resistant, 
plastic coating. (Game-Time, Inc., Litch- 
field, Michigan) 


Poly-Vue Filmstrip Projector is designed 
to meet the needs of small groups. Its out- 
standing feature is its bright light due to 
the lens system engineered especially for 
the single-frame picture size. It uses the 
CAR 150 watt lamp with built-in reflector. 
A 220 volt lamp is available. Since there 
is no fan, the Poly-Vue can be used on 
any current with the proper voltage lamp. 
Operation is simple and easy. A single 
knob controls positive framing of the 
picture and advancing the film forward 
or backward without removing the fingers 
from the knob. It weighs only 3% pounds 
and measures 63%4” x 6%” x 5”. A re- 
movable film carrier has double aperture 
glasses to prevent “popping” out of focus. 
The aperture glasses are treated with the 
latest invention to prevent film sticking in 
humid climates. They are easily removed 
for cleaning. It is of all metal construc- 
tion. The lamp house as well as the front 
of the aperture is efficiently cooled by 
convection. Filmstrips may be left in the 
projector indefinitely without damage. The 
grille of the lamp house is recessed and 
temperature reduced by a unique shield. 
Price is $32.50 for projector. A standard 
wood case is optional at $5.00. (Richard 
Manufacturing Company, 5914 Noble 
Avenue, Van Nuys, California) 


Class-dex is the teacher’s class book that 
is complete and completely new. The 
standard Class-dex provides space for 6 
classes of 40 students for 45 weeks, but 
may be collated and bound to meet specif- 
ic school needs when ordered in quantities 
of 100 or more. Class-dex has space for 
daily grade and attendance; student’s name 
—address—telephone number; special Post- 
dex seating plan; space for such informa- 
tion as last year’s grade—health office in- 
formation—text book numbers—home room 
numbers—guidance test scores—daily cue. 
It was originated, tried, tested and per- 
fected by teachers. (Developmental Cor- 
poration of America, 83 Clover Avenue, 
Floral Park, New York) 


Developmental Reading Skill File in- 
cludes all materials necessary to operate 
a successful developmental reading pro- 
gram in‘a school. It is designed for easy 
administration by the classroom teacher 
and obviates the need for additional per- 
sonnel. It covers grade levels 6 to 13, with 
materials drawn from textbooks used in 
schools throughout the nation. It is easily 
integrated into existing curricula. (The 
Reading Laboratory, Inc., Suite 29, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York) 


Wilson Movie-Mover RP enables you to 
utilize the motion picture educational ma- 
terials without classroom darkening. It 
brings motion pictures to the classroom 
easily and quickly by its easy-rolling all 
purpose table which can be moved from 
one classroom to another. Contains an 
18” x 24” lenticular unbreakable screen, 
which gives sharp, brilliant pictures with 
good contrast and maximum viewing an- 
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gle—even under normal room lighting and 
with windows open for ventilation. Table 
has convenient shelves, self-storing screen 
box. May be used with your present 
projector plus a wide-angle lens. School 
price for table plus screen is $139.50. CH. 
Wilson Company, 106 Wilson Street, 
Park Forest, Illinois) 


Columbia SignMaker is a series of let- 
ter templates and instant drying inkstones 
coordinated in a portable desk-case unit. 
With it, schools are making highly pro- 
fessional signs, banners, posters and other 
visual aids quickly, easily and inexpen- 
sively. The SignMake: offers a range of 
letters from less than %” high or 18” 
tall. It automatically “squares up” your 
lettering. It has a ready supply of up to 
18 colors and moistening jars, plus a spe- 
cial formula “immediate-dry” paint which 
makes it easy to work a great many colors 
as you go. Requires practically no upkeep 
and signs cost no more than the paper or 
card they are lettered on. (Visual Educa- 
tion Dept. Columbia SignMaker Com- 
pany, Columbia, Penna.) 


Friction Free Tape Reel which achieves 
the smooth and tight winding of tape, 
has long been desired by the recording 
industry. A finely embossed design on the 
inner surface of both reel flanges, reduces 
reel-to-tape friction by 98% on a solid 
flange reel, additional reduction is at- 
tained on reels with flange ports. The 
especially designed embossing eliminates 
“flat spots” and portions of loose winding 
that cause an extended tape lash to the 
recording and reproducing heads, which 
results in distortion. Patents are applied. 
(Pro-Tex Band Company, 200 Film Build- 
ing, Cleveland 14, Ohio) 
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Bird Migration Map of North America 
features 50 birds, 30 beautifully illustrated 
in full color. Map by Rand McNally, in 
cooperation with Chicago Natural History 
Museum, shows major flyways, vegeta- 
tion zones, details different theories as 
to why birds migrate. Appeals to every- 
one, especially children. Highly decora- 
tive for framing or mounting. Size 42” 
x 33”. Cost $2 postpaid, in protective 
mailing tube. $1.50 when mailed folded. 
(Modern Educational Aids, Box 209, Wil- 
mette, Ill.) 


Write-in-Lite is an illuminated clipboard, 
providing ample light for note-taking, 
writing, or reading instruments in any 
inadequately lighted room. Ordinary flash- 
light type bulbs and easily replaceable 
standard size D batteries are used. Con- 
structed of long-lasting, tough masonite 
(9 x 14%), the Clipboard is coated with 
an attractive glossy-scratch-resistant, light 
gray plastic finish. The steel lamp housing 
is finished in matching gray hammerstone. 
(Clay-Adams, Inc., 141 East 25th St., 
New York 10, New York) 
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Community loans—many valuable antiques— 
make thrilling pioneer exhibit as told by Kathryn Seville 
in the Indiana Teacher magazine. Digest of article, below 


Citizens lend their prize antiques 
(even collectors’ items) to our 
6th grade for our annual pioneer 


exhibit. Some items are over 100 


years old. Appreciation of our 
heritage is stressed in this unit 
of work. Although part of English 


studies, it combines social studies, 


art, music, and some arithmetic. 


Before first item is borrowed, 


there is class discussion about 
need for careful handling, im- 
portance of dependability, and 
respect for the property of others. 


For our 9th exhibit 400 items 
were loaned. As each is brought 
in by a pupil, two committees 
start to function. Meticulous 
records give history of item and 
names of pupil and lender. 






These records are basis of pupils’ 
48 page mimeographed catalog. 
Numbers help-visitors quickly to 

identify the antiques. 
When exhibit is arranged, part 
of English assignment are letters 
to other teachers and classes and 
invitations to lenders, parents 
and relatives. Pupils write script. 
Theme of program usually comes 
from some item or unusual an- 
tique loaned. Once it came from 
etchings of early Americans and 
included songs and verse about 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Noah Webster, Francis Marion. 
Items exhibited have ranged from 
400-year-old arrowhead to 
spinning wheel, samplers, 108- 
year-old cradle, McGuffey 
reader, coverlets, battle flags, 
old candle-mold, and 
1812 sword. 


little Pickup! 


Enjoy the 
satisfying little lift 
in Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The bit of sweet in the lively flavor 
is delicious yet never rich or filling. 
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A reading-study program that has everything! 








THE 


LANGUAGE 


Betts Basic Readers, Second Edition 


ARTS 


SERiG3 





Grades One through Six e Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


STORY BOOKS— interest-packed stories and carefully planned 


phonics pages 


STUDY BOOKS—challenging phonic and thinking activities 


TEACHER’S GUIDES (or Teacher’s Editions)—-specific sugges- 
tions for teaching phonic and thinking skills 


THE ABC BIG BOOK STORIES—new stories for group use 


THE ABC PHONICS CHARTS—twenty charts that serve as the 
core of the Betts phonics program 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS—separate recordings for 
teaching listening and phonic skills 


TESTS—separate copies of the study-book 


unit tests for each reader level 








Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Yours FOR 


THE ASKING 


Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In order- 
ing the material, please fill out coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. G, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


completely and print your name and ad- 

dress. Allow two weeks for receiving the 

items directly from the advertiser. No re- 
quests from children, please. 

24. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
Plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

48. Brochures on Summer Sessions 
Abroad of the University of San 
Francisco in Guadalajara, Mexico, 
Valencia, Spain and Palma de Mal- 
lorca, Spain. (Dr. Carlos Sanchez) 


Available in 
school year of 
1961-62 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


Name 

School Name 
School Street Address - ntl 
City 


Enrollment: Boys —— 


48. 24. 49. 


_ Virginia 


ee. OS eee ee 


Available only in the United States of America 
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49. Samples of decorative items for class- 
room activities. Also included is a 
catalog of colorful everyday and 
special occasion seals and other items. 
(Eureka Specialty Printing Com- 
pany ) 


Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning, 2 736-page 
comprehensive reference source book, 
is available from the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., $7.50. 


Ordered Grounds is an attractive 
annual report of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Immigration. 
Copies may be obtained from the In- 
formation Office, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, P. O. Box 1163, 
Richmond 9, Virginia. 


Horizons of Science, a new scien- 
tific film project, sponsored by Ameri- 
can and foreign business and industry, 
has been produced by Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Authors Wanted By 
N. Y. Publisher 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New authors 
welcomed. Send for free booklet ST-40, Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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GYMNASTIC APPARATUS IN LIFETIME CHROME 


Compare today’s car with those of the 1920’s. Quite a difference? That’s just what you'll see 
when you compare Nissen Medart’s new Chrome line with other gymnastic apparatus. Gleam- 








~ 


ing, maintenance-free chrome finish, lightweight oval-shaped steel tubing construction (in place 
of cast iron), finger tip adjustment, easy portability, and traditional Nissen Medart performance 
make the new Chrome line a lifetime investment for today’s schools. This American made gym- 
nastic apparatus conforms to Olympic specifications. Can you afford to buy anything less when 
it costs no more than ordinary gymnastic apparatus? 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. , 


327 West Main St., Richmond 18, Virginia 


Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. 





















































BLUE CHIP 
INVESTMENT 


THE 
KNIT 
COSTUME 


Worth a fashion-fortune 
in casual good looks .. . 
daytime versatility. Pure 
lines preserved in wool 
knit . . . with a jacket 

to wear or not. Beige/ 
brown or Charcoal/grey 
combination. 8-16. By 
Butte . . . 40.00. 


RICHMOND 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 
ROANOKE 
LYNCHBURG 


Mill Ronde 


VIRGINIA'S FINEST DEPARTMENT STORES 








